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Mankind is now in one of its rare 
moods of shifting its outlook. The 
mere compulsion of tradition has 
lost its force. It is the business of 
philosophers, students, and practical 
men to re-create and re-enact a vision 
of the world, conservative and rad- 
ical, including those elements of 
reverence and order without which 
society lapses into riot, a vision 
penetrated through and through with 
unflinching rationality. Such a vi- 
sion is the knowledge which Plato 
identified with virtue. 
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Mental Hygiene Aspects of the Family, I’ 
J. S. Plant, A.M., M.D. 


Introduction 


N considering, in this discussion, the men- 

tal hygiene aspects of the family, we 
accept a “positive” approach. This inter- 
ests itself in those elements which operate to 
hold the family together rather than in the 
mental factors involved in broken homes. 
There is some justification for this. One 
doubts whether there can be any certainty 
as to eroding forces until more is known 
about what holds families together. The 
interesting phenomenon of family life today 
is not its change and apparent decay—but 
rather its elasticity in the face of the in- 
sistent and far-reaching influences which 
have recently been attacking its integrity and 
usefulness. Moreover, the issue is never 
clear-cut. The mental factors in the life of 
any family are never entirely disintegrating 
or the opposite. Any one factor often is 
bivalent. For instance, excessive crowding 
without doubt fosters irritability and those 
sharp incisions of interpersonal relationships 
that must come when we cannot be at all by 
ourselves—yet, equally certainly, can pre- 
cisely this same factor lead to a degree of 
human sympathy and understanding which 
is impossible when we meet but the polite 
civilities of others. 

There is another justification. The ap- 
proach to many human problems has been 
first through the abnormal. The medical 
student studies the nearly normal heart beat 
only after he has learned the gross abnor- 
malities of the diseased organ. Our knowl- 
edge of the needs of the school child was 
largely obtained through the truant. Valid 
as is this approach it can be relied upon too 
long. Its worst pitfall lies in its invitation 
that normal or healthy conditions appear as 


_ * This article will be continued in succeeding 
issues of THE FAMILY. 


merely the absence of abnormal conditions. 
Thus that which is described as mental 
health today is often only the picture of the 
absence of what we have found in malad- 
justed individuals. These considerations 
lead us to attempt at this time a “ positive ” 
approach to our topic. 

The family is an intermediary social group. 
As it is small, it has intimate implications for 
those who are its members. It serves also to 
condition its members to all their social con- 
tacts. In many ways the social relationships 
of individuals are colored by the intimate 
and persistent social relationships of the 
family group. Moreover, the early and per- 
vasive impingement of the family pattern 
upon the child very much affects his entire 
social philosophy. Thus we find other social 
institutions patterned upon family concepts— 
the individual, for instance, seeking father or 
mother substitutes throughout his entire ex- 
perience. Thus, any discussion of the men- 
tal hygiene aspects of the family may well 
compass one or another aspect of the entire 
life-adjustment of practically all individuals. 

We are therefore forced to a somewhat 
oratorical display of some pet theory or to a 
rather humdrum catalogue of interesting 
matters for consideration. This paper tends 
much toward the latter. Even in attempting 
this there is inevitable considerable colora- 
tion from whatever school the writer hap- 
pens to ally himself with. Our factual 
material is very brief. A large fraction of 
our thinking upon this whole subject is com- 
posed of assumptions—concerning some 
highly debatable points. 


IF we are in some doubt as to the limits of 
a discussion concerning the family—then all 
the more nebulous is any description of what 
we conceive to be mental hygiene. Efforts 
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at a standardized definition have proved en- 
tirely futile. This in no sense is a discussion 
of mental hygiene; we are merely stating 
the way in which the matter will for the 
present be considered. On this basis we 
attempt some clarification. 

Mental hygiene is a way of developing 
rather than a state of affairs. Thus we have 
mental health as we live in a certain way 
rather than as a goal to be reached. More- 
over the phenomena involved in this process 
have dynamic value. The events of child- 
hood demand certain answers later in life. 
It is not enough, for instance, for us to 
describe a child’s life as that of a drudge. 
We must recognize that this situation, of 
itself, impels the child to the certainty in 
adult years that her children will be, for 
instance, irresponsible butterflies. It is not 
enough to describe even in minute detail the 
disappointment of the boy who is not ath- 
letically able. We must recognize that 
dynamic element that makes him so certain 
(as a parent) that his boy will be an athlete. 
That is, the conception of mental hygiene 
involves an acceptance of the phenomena of 
life as dynamic as well as kinetic. 

Further, our definition accepts certain 
capacities as inherited—as ours by nature. 
How much of the physical or mental are 
inherited no one knows. That we arrive in 
the world with certain definite endowments 
is, however, here assumed. 

We assume further that there are imping- 
ing environmental situations that allow the 
more or less satisfactory “flow” of those 
energies and qualities which are inherited. 
At times the person—or “ personality ”— 
has drives or patterns of development which 
seem to be able almost entirely to select from 
the total environment only those factors it 
“wishes.” Thus one has the feeling that 
out of a number of divergent religious phi- 
losophies he “chooses” that which is in 
consonance with his personality pattern. At 
the other extreme it seems equally possible 
that cultural forces or patterns rather crudely 
impinge themselves upon the personality 
patterns of certain individuals. Here is the 
conception that the cultural pattern in which 
one finds himself is itself of importance in 
forming the personality. For instance, per- 
sons brought up in crowded areas might 


show personality traits different from those 
of rural individuals (the latter perhaps being 
more self-contained and suspicious of work- 
ing with others). The important matter is 
that the individual arrives in the world with 
certain inherent attributes or potentialities 
(physical and mental) and that these are 
subject to strain or satisfaction in the 
environment in which that individual finds 
himself. 

We alsc assume a consciousness on the 
part of the individual of the stress or lack of 
stress between himself and his environment. 
It is frequently true that the individual does 
not accurately measure this relationship but 
there is the capacity in us to feel that we 
have a relationship with our environment, 
that this requires certain adjustments, and 
that we can make estimates as to whether or 
no the adjustments we are making produce 
“easement ” or further strain. 

This is all meant to say that, as to the 
mental hygiene aspects of the family, we are 
going to discuss processes of adjustment or 
ways of developing in or into the family 
group. When we discuss ideas or hopes it 
is in the sense that these mental phenomena 
demand to operate in our behavior and do not 
simply rest as abstract mental “ non-entities.” 
We will think of individuals and their en- 
vironment in the way of these individuals 
having to make adjustments in which they 
are forever seeking some such arrangement 
as gives to them the feeling that their own 
peculiar needs are being met or are going to 
be met and allowed to develop along the line 
of what seems to them to be their own 
fulfilment. 

There are many practical implications in 
such considerations. For instance, we are 
rather too prone to forget the mental hygiene 
aspects of intermediary steps. Often the 
social worker will outline a beautiful goal— 
perfectly adequate—and forget that the steps 
toward that goal are themselves very vi- 
brantly life. There is quite as much oppor- 
tunity for satisfaction or tragedy in the 
mechanical steps of our work as in the end 
that is its aim. Then, too, not only what the 
social worker thinks of the client is impor- 
tant—but, much more sincerely, what the 
client thinks the social worker thinks of him. 
Individuals are in this way far more the 
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participants in our plans for them than we 
usually think. 


IT has been often claimed that there are 
families rather than the Family. This is not 
so true as would at first seem to be the case. 
Almost all families which we know have a 
very clear picture of the Family. Oddly 
enough that is, in large measure, precisely 
what brings them to our attention at the 
clinic. If families were only to recognize 
that their problems, short-comings, and un- 
requited hopes were the lot of all families, 
they would not seek psychiatric help. It is 
precisely this feeling of guilt—so essential to 
the concept of individuality or difference— 
which gives rise to a large share of family 
problems. 

If one wishes to be “ objective ” then there 
are an enormous number of different fam- 
ilies. The members of these families are, 
however, not objective—so that one of the 
basic problems in family life is that each 
member of the group is rather frantically 
attempting to close the gap between the 
family and the Family. Particularly is this 
true of the children (and, it is odd, quite as 
true of those who have not experienced fam- 
ily life)—that they have a constant and 
rather uniform concept of the Family. Any 
dynamic view of the situation must accept a 
concept “ The Family ” and therefore a real- 
ity “ The Family ” at least in the sense that 
the concept is highly determining of actual 
conduct patterns. 

There are, however, other difficulties. 
From year to year this concept drifts to new 
levels. Thus the child of today accepts a 
Family in which no bread is baked, in which 
no clothes are made. In this country largely 
the members of families accept a concept of 
the “small” family (as opposed to the 
“great” family including grandparents, 
uncles, aunts, cousins, and so on). That is, 
the concept Family is undergoing consider- 
able change. Moreover, there is clear recog- 
nition of change within each family. Thus 
a family of no children undergoes rather 
marked change with the appearance of one 
youngster. There is again significant change 
with the second youngster. Possibly as the 
number of new arrivals mounts to a round 
dozen there ceases to be great change. The 
passage of time with its connotations of age 
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and the impingement of new stimuli (the 
children now in school, problems of ado- 
lescence, and so on) all serve constantly to 
alter the picture we are trying to comprehend. 

All of which makes of our subject really 
an impossibility. We know little of mental 
hygiene and are equally at a loss as to what 
we may logically call the family. Rather 
boldly one steps in to catch the picture at 
one point—making static that which is con- 
stantly on the move. The resulting distor- 
tions seem justified and necessary. Such 
matters as we discuss may at least constitute 
a yardstick against which the other views 
and changing scenes may be measured. 


Mental Hygiene Aspects of Physical Minima 


A large amount of valuable data as to 
physical health has developed out of investi- 
gations as to those conditions below which 
life or health is seriously threatened. Thus 
we know today that certain vitamins are 
necessary to health. True we are not cer- 
tain as to just what vitamins (and in just 
what proportion) are necessary. Yet there 
has been developed a relatively adequate 
theory as to the place these substances play 
in our lives—through observation of situa- 
tions where they are lacking. In applying 
the same method to the present subject the 
data is not convincing and the effort is made 
largely in the belief that here perhaps lies 
a valuable mode of approach which should 
be further investigated. Our question, sim- 
ply, is this—are there physical minima of 
family life ‘“ below which” mental health is 
unattainable for its members? Our ques- 
tion, actually, is this—as we approach the 
limits of minimal physical conditions, what 
are the mental pictures that now begin to 
intrude themselves? We know too little of 
the problems of mental health to discuss it 
in any more than these relative terms. 

Three considerations which are in the 
nature of difficulties intrude themselves. In 
the first place sub-minimal conditions have 
apparently not kept certain individuals from 
attaining what appears to be a satisfactory 
“mental hygiene status.” It seems at least 
fair to accept the possibility that even 
so-called sub-minimal conditions (from a 
mental point of view) cannot prevent 
certain highly endowed individuals from 
mental health. Interestingly enough, as 
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pointed out earlier, there appear to be cer- 
tain “ positive” factors in at least some of 
the disintegrating trends. We mentioned the 
irritability arising from crowding as a de- 
teriorating influence. Yet we have been 
rather certain that where individuals are 
crowded together there is developed a cer- 
tain understanding and sympathy for human 
modes of thought that is otherwise impossi- 
ble. Distance clothes us; just as surely as 
habilaments grace and hide the figure, so 
does the chance to “ get away from people ” 
grace that which we show to others to be our 
minds. The third of our considerations is 
merely the re-emphasis upon this chapter 
as a means of approach—as perhaps no more 
than a worthwhile way of looking at matters. 

The mode of living of children is a matter 
that establishes attitudes. These are impor- 
tant as being factors in the mental life of 
the individual even after the conditions of 
living change. That is, we are here in the 
field of the origin of habits—albeit habits of 
looking at the events of life rather than 
those of physical development (eating, sleep- 
ing, and so on). Compensatory mecha- 
nisms, defenses—a whole host of reverberat- 
ing mental phenomena—appear with the later 
adjustments and are of great import in a 
consideration of mental health. 


THERE have seemed to us three rather 
definite effects of poverty : 

The first of these is the brutalizing or 
hardening effect of constant financial men- 
ace. What is meant by a “ hardened ” per- 
son—a “hardened” criminal? One can 
think schematically of emotional experiences 
as having a certain power—or extent of con- 
tent. Thus the experience of a glorious 
sunset is more “powerful” than that of 
the consumption of a delectable tidbit. A 
first delinquency is often a very real emo- 
tional experience to the delinquent. No 
matter how far he has gone in his career 
the criminal can usually rather clearly tell 
you of the first time he stole or of the first 
truancy. (Parenthetically, this raises some 
doubt as to the validity of certain psychiatric 
approaches to the problem that have laid so 
much store by the mechanism of the first 
delinquency. True, in talking with the 
wrongdoer, one always gets the clear notion 
that this was to the delinquent his most 





critical and determining venture. We have 
come to feel that perhaps this event is not 
more determining but is simply easier to 
remember because of its high emotional con- 
tent. After two, three, or four of these 
ventures, “ hardening ” sets in—in the sense 
that a number of emotional crises tend to 
lessen the acuteness of each new experience. ) 
Thus with temporary financial stress we have 
an acute emotional experience. If this 
financial menace remains we, as it were, set 
up a new level of emotional excitation—so 
that it takes events of greater and greater 
emotional content to “register.”” Thus the 
jokes as to the nouveau riche have their 
tragic significance. One who has long been 
very poor (so that he is “ hardened”) re- 
quires, with riches, a show—something with 
an emotional content that serves to raise 
itself up to the level of the previous emo- 
tional disturbance. We have, for this para- 
graph, used emotional content in a rather 
quantitative way for which there is no scien- 
tific sanction. This, however, is a simple 
way of expressing a common human experi- 
ence. Discrete experiences of financial 
stress are probably of value to us all—it is 
only in times of stress that we learn anything 
of that great reservoir of unused resources 
which we have. This is an entirely different 
matter from the “ hardening ” or “ brutaliz- 
ing” effect of repeated emotional disturb- 
ance over the matter of where bread and 
roof are to come from, for ourselves and 
those for whom we care. 

Poverty, again, threatens the sense of 
security. This is no place for an exhaustive 
treatment of the difference between security 
and adequacy. However, as I have been 
using certain new meanings for these terms 
a brief statement may best be made in the 
following paragraphs. 

Psychiatric literature has in general ac- 
cepted “ security’ as being some sort of an 
expression of one’s feeling of belonging- 
ness—of one’s being accepted and accepting 
himself. It has accepted the widest range of 
ways through which security may be estab- 
lished. Case histories state that the insecure 
child has been given prominence in school 
or social activities as a means of procuring 
security. It has been my own growing feel- 
ing that all persons find it necessary to estab- 
lish for themselves a position because of 
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who they are and because of what they are. 
The position of a person in a family is on 
the basis of who he is. Thus one’s child has 
its place not because of accomplishment or 
appearance, of I.Q. or stature—but because 
of who it is, because precisely it is a child in 
a certain family. I have given to the satis- 
factory adjustment here the term security. 
It is an interesting concept because of its 
essentially “unreasonable” implications. 
This the social worker often fails to sense— 
seeing as she does the utter unreasonable- 
ness in the pattern and relationships of such 
and such a family group—and not always 
sensing that the strongest of family ties are 
those in which the members recognize no 
essentially logical elements. We carry these 
patterns of relationship over into wider fields 
(so that we feel that our relationship in our 
religious life contains just this factor—se- 
curity in the feeling that God cares for us 
because of who we are, that each of us is of 
particular value to Him regardless of what 
he has—power, wealth, physical weakness, 
what not). 

There is a rather different adjustment that 
produces what I term “adequacy.” This 
begins to play its part somewhat later (than 
the matter just described) and has to do 
with the adjustments to those questions 
“What are you? ”, “ Where do you live? ”, 
“ How strong are you?” It is as though 
security came through the position of satis- 
factory personal relationship with certain 
others simply because, one might say, of 
position; and that adequacy is arrived at 
through attributes. In actual life there is 
no such clear-cut distinction—the two merge 
into each other. 

Insecurity and inferiority would obviously 
connote rather different things on this basis. 
Insecurity would be the more basic—that 
sort of shifting, uncertain footing which 
gives no foundation to life at all. Inferior- 
ity is a more certain affair. Thus if one is 
swimming—and gets far from safety— 
there is a considerable period during which 
he feels “inferior.” During that period he 
knows that the task is hard but feels that he 
has some chance of accomplishing it. Then 
there comes a time when this all changes. 
Elements of fear and hopelessness enter— 
and anxiety. I am trying to give the picture 
that we feel inferior when we know what we 
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lack in—that we feel insecure when the 
element of the unknown, the strange, comes 
into the picture. The child who feels in- 
ferior is the bully (or, at least, that is one of 
the common modes of reacting). He fights 
the situation with some sort of definite, cer- 
tain rebellion. The child who feels insecure 
is panicky, anxious, “ on the run.” 

The feeling of security or insecurity is in 
general involved in adjustments that are to 
be made considerably before those that in- 
volve the question as to whether one is to 
feel adequate or inferior. I had thought 
that—once a child had definitely a feeling of 
security—he could withstand an enormous 
number of insults to his feeling of adequacy. 
As I have continued our work it has ap- 
peared that insecurity can be developed in 
adult life through a great many blows—any 
one of which would be considered as pro- 
ducing a feeling of inferiority as the word 
is used here. 

This then would involve two rather dif- 
ferent but related effects of poverty. We 
could see all of those feelings of inferiority— 
the compensations for these, and so on— 
that arise out of the fact that the members 
of the family do not have the same worldly 
goods as do others they know. This would 
include the mainspring of many of the de- 
linquencies which we see—those episodes of 
stealing, lying, and so on, where the indi- 
vidual is attempting to hide, or compensate 
for, the fact of his poverty. Bully reactions 
also appear so that one, in his poverty, over- 
rides those even weaker than is he. Here 
again is the perfectly understandable origin 
of the need that the nouveau riche have for 
displaying their grandeur. The point that 
must be insisted upon here is that, in addi- 
tion to the feeling of inferiority that comes 
from not having certain things which other 
people have, there is involved a feeling of 
insecurity from the continuity and imminence 
of the menace of poverty. We have, most 
of us, discrete periods of poverty—times 
when we are handicapped by the lack of this 
or that. These lead to a number of things 
(good and bad) and one of these is a feeling 
of inferiority that comes when the stress 
means that, for instance, one cannot attend 
some dinner which all his friends are 
attending. 
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The mental attitudes involved here are, it 
is true, involved in conditions of chronic or 
long-standing poverty. But there is some- 
thing more involved as the menace of starva- 
tion or cold continues to press over so long 
a period that it saps morale and courage. 
(I would guess, but have no data, that here 
is a critical point in the problem of family 
relief. Those families still showing largely 
the feelings of inferiority probably can pretty 
well rebuild their finances, and so on, if 
given temporary breathing time. On the 
other hand, where the pressure has brought 
the restless, anxious, loss in morale which 
has been termed here the symptom of inse- 
curity, then it would seem doubtful that the 
family could rehabilitate itself on the basis 
of aid given.) 

We have, then, as our mental attitudes 
engendered in poverty, the hardening effect 
of constant financial menace, the feeling of 
insecurity engendered by the same thing and 
the feeling of inferiority produced by the 
lack of things which others have. 


IN the matter of crowding there again seem 
to be very definite mental attitudes developed 
or at least moulded by the pressing immi- 
nence of many other persons. 

First there is its effect upon the feeling of 
individuality. Whatever it is that is desig- 
nated as “I,” certainly it seems to have 
attributes of operating as an integrated affair 
that is separate from its environment. No 
matter to what extent we actually are in 
continuity with environment, there is always 
this feeling of being able to “look at” the 
environment or of operating separately from 
it. This one calls the feeling of individual- 
ity and he is rather certain that here lies one 
of his rather necessary possessions. This 
feeling of individuality is fostered (among 
other ways) by periods of solitude. It seems 
true that rural groups where there is much 
of the work that has to be carried out with- 
out the help of others are much more mark- 
edly individualistic than are more urban 
groups. If it is true that periods of being 
alone foster individuality then constant 
crowding should tend to diminish this. 

Without statistical or clinic proof at the 
present time, it is perhaps fair to raise the 
following question: If we are rapidly ur- 
banizing (crowding) our cultural pattern 
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and if it is true that this crowding does tend 
to lessen the sense of individuality (as I 
think I have evidence in our clientele), then 
is there not here some explanation of our 
being a “nation of joiners”? Is this habit 
of ours that makes us “ afraid ” to be alone, 
afraid to stand on our own feet, something 
that grows out of the experience of rather 
rarely being allowed to be alone? The joiner 
has been described as an “ incomplete per- 
sonality,” one largely of force without other 
necessary attributes. One thinks it at least 
possible that the development of the rest of 
the personality picture is impeded by such 
crowding as a rapidly urbanizing culture 
would develop. 

Crowding affects persons also probably in 
the way of making it more difficult to build 
up illusions about others. One is in some 
difficulty in using the word “ illusion” here 
—it gives too much the picture of some- 
thing of no dynamic value. As a matter of 
fact these pictures that we build of others— 
these materials of which we make our 
heroes—have very real and urgent power 
for us. The only valid excuse for employ- 
ing the word illusion is that we easily accept 
the term “ disillusionment ” for the breaking 
down of these phantasies. The pictures 
which we build of those whom we call heroes 
are very much matters of our own goals in 
life; they are symbolized or concretized in 
personages because of the greater dynamic 
worth of this much more realistic picture. 
The point to be made here is that we like 
people much more on the basis of what we 
don’t know about them than on the basis of 
what we do know about them—and the same 
mechanism operates as to the construction of 
“heroes ” (who are made more of what one 
constructs out of his own needs and long- 
ings than of their own actual make-up). 
If this be true, then crowding should mark- 
edly affect hero-worship as it would tend to 
throw people so much together as to destroy 
the mechanism of hero-worship. It is hard 
to idolize those whom we know very well. 
Much of our folk-lore gives the picture of 
the shattering of the hero as we know more 
about him—not as we know less about him. 

There are two interesting possible cor- 
relates of this. We have as a real rarity 
the child from our crowded districts who 
plans to follow in his father’s footsteps. (I 
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appreciate that this is not accompanied by 
any corresponding data from the child of 
the better residential areas.) This phe- 
nomenon has been noted before and ascribed 
to the child’s desire to better himself; this 
may play a very real role but I have won- 
dered also as to whether the child knows the 
father too well to care to have him as the 
goal which he will attempt to attain. There 
is another interesting question that comes up 
here—one that cannot be answered with any 
data which we have. Much of our literature 
and perhaps particularly our biography has 
recently taken on a “ realism” that may be 
no more than a mode, it is true—something 
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to pass quite as meaninglessly as it came. 
Perhaps, however, the matter is affected 
precisely by this urbanization so that we 
write about people “as they actually are” 
because as we crowd together this is the way 
that we see others. Thus our heroes are no 
longer such and the implication is that there 
are no more such. What one is trying to 
say here is that there are probably just as 
many heroes today as ever—if we lived far 
enough removed from them to allow our 
seeing them as such. “ Realism” in litera- 
ture, in other words, is no more real than 
romanticism were we to live less pushed 
upon one another. 


Family Life as a Social Institution 
Dr. Marie Baum 


I 


T is well known that family life as a 

social institution has undergone consider- 
able changes in the course of the present 
century. Changes evidently were at no 
former time so rapid or so numerous as 
during the so-called machine age, yet we 
may perhaps learn even more from times of 
slower development than from those of 
catastrophic character. And in any case it 
is of the deepest interest for the questions 
oppressing—and even depressing—the souls 
of modern observers to learn what social 
functions, what objective tasks have been 
confided to the family in Europe—your 
elder sister. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it may be 
emphasized that in this paper I shall not 
deal with the more individual, intimate, and 
personal problems of marriage, but only 
with those questions concerned with the 
social side of family life. It is the enormous 
spiritual force of religion and at the same 
time the material force of economic condi- 
tions which have shaped family life and have 
given it its rank among the most important 
social institutions of national life. 

Family life, to be sure, has been built up 
under widely varying conditions, so that it 
may seem hopeless to arrive at a clear and 
satisfactory practical analysis of any con- 
crete case. Nevertheless, from the scientific 
point of view, we may be allowed to dis- 
tinguish four principal social functions of 
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family life that have continued, though in 
widely different forms, for hundreds and 
thousands of years, even up to the present 
time. Or perhaps only until yesterday—for 
I hesitate when, for instance, I think of the 
development of Russian Family Law. 

Let us state the four functions as follows: 

(1) To renew physical life and so the 
life of the race. 

(2) To contribute to the economic life 
of the nation. 

(3) To bring up and educate the children 
and to hand on to them the cultural heritage 
of the nation. 

(4) To develop in its members the forces 
necessary for the creation of valuable mutual 
relations. 


II 


Perhaps you expect me to start with an 
outline of family development beginning 
with primitive civilizations. Yet evidently I 
must limit myself in many directions. So it 
may be sufficient to remind you of the results 
of ethnographical researches, which now 
agree in showing human beings living from 
the very first—not in the well known bigger 
groups, but, like some species of birds and 
monkeys—in the smaller unit of parents and 
children. Such groups may be found even 
in our time in certain dwarf tribes of inner 
Africa. Reasoning from this as a premise 
we may assume that the relations between 
parents and children—not only between 
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mother and child—were created by nature 
and were to be developed by civilization. 

European culture is principally based on 
the influence of the classical civilization 
and of that developed by the Jewish and 
Christian religions. The latter has out- 
stripped the former by far in its influence 
on family life. In consequence of this, I 
shall refrain from telling you of the Greek 
and Roman family, based economically on 
slavery and morally on the patriarchal form 
in its highest degree, so as to give the man 
the power of life and death over both wife 
and children. And I begin with a description 
of the Jewish family. 


THE Hebrews were the first nation among 
those who influenced European development 
to recognize the duality of natural and 
spiritual forces and the inherent subjection 
of the former to the latter. This was of 
course the result of a long struggle against 
natural impulse, for which this race was 
especially fitted through its strange dual 
endowment of burning religious ardor com- 
bined with a tendency to express the same 
in laws, whose binding force they were 
ready to acknowledge and to which they 
paid strict obedience. The two strongest 
instincts—hunger and the sexual urge—be- 
cause of their compelling character, were to 
be especially controlled by the spiritual 
forces. From the Jewish point of view, 
neither of them need be entirely repressed, 
as the Hebraic culture does not require the 
denial of sensual pleasures; but they are 
subject to many limiting and controlling 
proscriptions or taboos on the instinctive 
motives of human feeling and acting. Mod- 
ern sociologists have called these restric- 
tions “worldly asceticism” (innerweltliche 
Askese) in contrast to the absolute asceticism 
held up by the early Christian church as the 
highest form of life. 

Let us see in what way it has affected 
married life. The Hebrews had not always 
the ideal and practice of monogamy, as you 
may learn from the Bible. But they gradu- 
ally accepted it and finally, in the middle 
ages, embodied monogamy as well as other 
rules and proscriptions concerning married 
life in a code to which they gave the name, 
“the building of the house” (Ebenhaze). 
Though of course modified by the civil laws 


of the countries in which they live, this 
family law is still in force with the Orthodox 
Jews. Its fundamental principles are: 


Marriage is a duty: “the man who does not 
marry is comparable to one who sheds blood.” 

For both sexes early marriage is prescribed. 
If a young man after attaining his eighteenth 
year was not married the Rabbi was obliged to 
investigate, and he could give him a license to 
remain unmarried only until his twenty-fourth 
year—very seldom after this term—and even that 
only if the young man was occupied with religious 
studies. 

A young woman must marry when she was 
sixteen years old; she could not be given in 
marriage by her family without her consent. 

A religious ceremony was required in addition 
to the earlier marriage contract. 

Divorce was allowed to both sexes, yet the 
man had certain privileges in this respect. How- 
ever, if he put away his wife, he must provide 
for her as agreed in the marriage contract. 

Family life was based strictly on patriarchal 
lines. 

There were many other prescriptions 
founded on hygienic or social considerations 
which I need not discuss. 

The sexual relation was held to be good 
in itself, but had to be controlled by religious 
considerations. Childlessness was looked 
upon as a great misfortune, even a disgrace. 
Yet a large number of children was not 
considered especially laudable ; if the Jewish 
couple had one son and one daughter to 
continue the line, their duty in this respect 
was fulfilled. There were, as a rule, very 
large families. A son was more prized by 
far than a daughter and yet, in spite of that, 
and though the rights of women in the 
Jewish code were decidedly less than those 
of men, the mother as a homemaker enjoyed 
a high degree of reverence and love, espe- 
cially from her sons. 

Besides its role of disciplining the sexual 
life and producing and educating children, 
the Jewish family was considered an impor- 
tant social institution. The family was an 
economic unit; the family set the standard 
of manners and morals. To the head of the 
family were entrusted certain functions of 
the law; his conducting the Sabbath service 
in the home was really a priestly function, 
in which his wife had a share. 

As a whole the Jewish religion and its 
influence on Jewish life was directed toward 
the conduct of life in this world; it is highly 
ethical, but leaves little room for meta- 
physical speculation. This mystical element 
is introduced into the structure of the family 
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through the early Christian doctrine by 
making marriage a sacrament of the Church. 


THE Roman Catholic view of marriage is 
based on a definite conception of life which 
was first formulated by Thomas Aquinas 
in the twelfth century and was confirmed 
anew by Pope Leo XIII and other Catholic 
authorities in the nineteenth century. Ac- 
cording to this conception, the whole world 
forms a mystic Christian body (corpus 
Christianum mysticum) embracing three 
different realms: the realm of nature, the 
realm of morality, the realm of grace. The 
Church was instituted by God for the pur- 
pose of guiding mankind from the state of 
nature to the state of grace. The Roman 
Catholic Church, however, considers the 
highest grade obtainable by men on earth 
to be found in a life of celibacy. It is clear 
that this fact has had great influence on its 
conception of marriage and the family. The 
Church considers that man is born under a 
curse and is by nature sinful, the sexual 
urge being a large factor in this original 
sin. Marriage can therefore never be the 
ideal state—as it is with the Hebrews—but 
only a concession to human weakness. Its 
main object, as ordained by canon law, con- 
sists in producing children: ad pro- 
creandos filios ; it is service to the race, not— 
as will be seen later on—an enhancement of 
individual personality. 

This service to the race, which supplies 
also new members for the Church, though 
still considered inferior to the state of 
celibacy, is highly esteemed and dignified 
by the sacramental character ascribed to 
corporal union in marriage. This sacra- 
mental character of marriage explains the 
fact that the Church refuses to recognize 
any form of divorce or remarriage as long 
as both husband and wife are still living, 
except in cases where the corporal union 
has not been consummated. Even today the 
Roman Catholic Church demands that the 
State leave to her the full jurisdiction over 
every phase of married life. 

The result of this uncompromising atti- 
tude of the Church has been to moderate 
passions, to give stability to family life, and 
to create an atmosphere favorable to the 
development of children. 

The ideal of the family as a social insti- 
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tution—and so as an example for other 
social institutions—Thomas Aquinas took 
from the economic and social life existing 
in his own day, when each family was an 
almost self-sustaining economic and social 
unit. Since under these conditions the réle 
of the woman as a wife, a mother, and a 
homemaker was of the greatest importance, 
she occupied a position of high dignity and 
respect, as is the case even today in the 
families of hard working peasants and farm- 
ers. Nevertheless the husband enjoyed un- 
limited patriarchal power over wife and 
children, a power often abused and leading 
to despotism. 


WHEN the Reformation brought with it a 
general shifting and change in the ideals of 
life and religion, family life could not re- 
main unaffected. It has been said that the 
Roman Catholic Church teaches the most 
objective of all religious systems. Protes- 
tantism, on the contrary, especially as Luther 
conceived it, may be called the most sub- 
jective of religious systems. Luther rejected 
the idea that the task of the church was to 
guide mankind step by step from the state 
of nature to the state of grace. He saw the 
individual helpless and alone face to face 
with an omniscient and omnipotent God. 
Grace could come only by God’s will and 
decision as a personal gift. This conception 
lies at the root of the enormous development 
of individuality and personality which the 
last four centuries has brought us. Luther 
believed in original sin, but he did not be- 
lieve in the efficacy of celibacy, nor did he 
believe in the sacramental character of cor- 
poral union in marriage. By this he changed 
the Catholic conception of marriage in two 
important particulars: on the one hand, the 
conception of its sacramental character; on 
the other, the conception of its inferiority 
to celibacy. 

From the first of these changes there fol- 
lowed naturally, but of course gradually, the 
claim to the right of divorce. 

Luther’s conception of family life did not 
differ from that of the Roman Catholic 
Church: Luther too saw its most important 
aim in the producing of children, he did not 
touch the patriarchal power of the husband, 
and marriage appeared to him as a compro- 
mise with the weakness of the flesh. Luther 
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too acknowledged the high importance of 
the family as a social institution, which he 
believed ordained by God Himself. Eco- 
nomic conditions being unchanged, family 
life continued to be a self-sustaining unit. 
As for the function of the family in de- 
veloping valuable human relations between 
its members, the homes of the ministers, 
now no longer celibates, set a high standard 
for other homes. 

The seed of individuality and personality 
which lay latent in Protestantism grew 
slowly but vigorously. 


Its influence on married life is well shown in 
the case of the famous Protestant minister and 
romantic philosopher, Schleiermacher, who did 
not shrink from the utmost logical consequences 
of these doctrines in their application to the erotic 
life of the individual. 

Brought up in a strongly puritan atmosphere, 
he joined, when a student in Berlin, the group of 
young men who were starting the Romantic 
movement, and became an intimate friend of 
Friedrich Schlegel, one of its leading spirits. 
Schlegel’s novel Lucinde dealt frankly with the 
erotic life, considering the sexual relations be- 
tween men and women as significant only from 
the standpoint of the enhancement of personality. 
The public was greatly shocked at this point of 
view and attacked the author violently. It was 
his friend, the Protestant minister Schleiermacher, 
who defended the proscribed book in a pamphlet 
called “ Confidential Letters about Lucinde.” The 
background of his philosophy is: “The most 
sublime ideal of life is the perfect fusion and 
unity of the natural and the spiritual forces of 
men”; and he applies this especially to love be- 
tween man and woman. He refuses to recognize 
any duality between the natural and the spiritual 
forces, any “sinful” love, any asceticism. And 
more than that, he considers love as free from 
any objective aim, from any responsibility what- 
soever, even that of service to the race. He says: 
“You shall not deliberately create new life.” 

Those were the feelings and the thoughts of 
the youthful Schleiermacher. When older in 
years, when married and experienced in the 
beauties and benefits of married life, he delivered 
a series of noble sermons on “The Christian 
Household.” In these he recognized much more 
than in the above mentioned “ Letters” the objec- 
tive tasks and demands of family life, developed, 
whether deliberately or not, from the erotic ties 
between men and women. Now in his conception 
these objective aims assume a place equal to that 
of the enhancement of personality. 


And it is this conception which has at- 
tained more and more authority among 
Protestants. According to the definition of a 
modern professor of theology, “ the peculiar 
dual nature of marriage is to be at once the 
highest form of human relationship and 
the instrument of the creation and nurture 
of human life., At once an end in itself and 
a means to another end.” 


III 

We might compare family life in former 
times, when personality and individuality 
were not yet highly developed, to a circle: 
self-sustained and self-sufficient, all inter- 
ests—economic, social, and sentimental— 
were focused in one central point. 

According to the Protestant definition, the 
family resembles more an ellipse in which 
the subjective happiness and objective duties 
form two focal points. In the lifetime of 
our grandparents there may have been an 
excellent equilibrium between these two 
points. Since then the equilibrium has been 
strongly affected by the well known changes 
which the machine age has brought to 
economic and social life. The contribution 
made by the family to the economic produc- 
tion of the nation is much diminished. The 
family is no longer a self-sustaining unit, 
even on the farm. In general, the head of 
the family and the grown-up children earn 
their money in factories and offices, and 
even the mothers and homemakers are often 
obliged to do so. 

If things continue to develop along these 
lines, is it not to be feared that the family, 
formerly so well balanced, may lose its 
equilibrium? Or is it possible to supply it 
with new objective tasks? Or can we hope 
that love and personal feelings alone may 
focus family life as well as did an abundance 
of objective duties shared in common? 

It is well known that Soviet Russia is very 
logical in this respect. Her conception of 
social life being built up merely on an 
economic basis, she concludes that family 
life, in losing its economic significance, has 
lost at the same time its place in the social 
structure and must be replaced by something 
else. Children may be born in or out of 
wedlock and are equally protected by the 
State; the family is not expected to form a 
common household; the parents are not 
expected to care in common for their chil- 
dren; the woman is not expected to be a 
homemaker but merely a unit in the national 
economic scheme. Community houses are 
built, in which all necessities are provided 
for parents and children. 

No other country has as yet tried to meet 
the new economic conditions with such re- 
lentless logic, for no one has as yet acknowl- 
edged that, with the loss of its economic 
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tasks, family life as a social institution has 
suffered final shipwreck. But circumstances 
force every thinking person to face this situ- 
ation squarely and to decide in what direc- 
tion we are drifting and what way we wish 
to take. One thing seems certain to me: 
Marriage based only on the mutual attrac- 
tion of two human beings gives no sufficient 
foundation for family life; it is a fact of 
mere individual significance and lacks any 
real social value. An important factor in 
the present crisis of western civilization as 
a whole seems to me to be found in the 
general shrinking from responsibilities and 
objective tasks, and the tendency to build up 
one’s life on the narrow basis of personal 
satisfaction. Married life in such a case is 
like walking on a narrow mountain ridge 
where the slightest slip may throw the 
walker off his balance, and so prove fatal. 
Many a frivolous marriage followed by a 
hasty and unreasoned divorce is there to 
prove this fact. 


IN the following examination of family life 
as it exists at present I shall consider those 
families only in which the feeling for objec- 
tive duties is still alive. And this examina- 
tion I wish to make in the light of those 
four functions which I enumerated at the 
beginning of this paper. 

The continuation of the race is carried on 
by the family in a way quite different from 
that of earlier days. Many fewer children 
are born, but many fewer fall victim to 
disease or death. While a hundred years 
ago a German observer could say that 
“mothers must share their children with 
God,” we in our time feel responsible for 
the life and health of both mother and child. 
In western civilization, however, the family 
contains as a rule a smaller number of 
children. I wish to consider this important 
change not from the point of view of popu- 
lation but only from the point of view of 
the family. It is a fact that most young 
people nowadays are brought up as only 
children or as one among two or three 
brothers and sisters, often several years 
older or younger than themselves—the effect 
of birth control. This fact has the most 
important consequences both for the eco- 
nomic life of the family and for its social 
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function of bringing up and educating 
children. 

Another change by which family life is 
touched and even hurt in its very heart, 
belongs to the economic sphere: the diminu- 
tion of housing space in the cities. The 
Russian way of allowing each person only a 
definite number of square feet, just enough 
to set up a bed and the indispensable furni- 
ture of the sleeping room, is the last logical 
step in this direction. But the Russian gov- 
ernment at the same time does incomparably 
more than other countries for its citizens in 
its endeavor to provide them with public 
meeting places—clubs, libraries, recreation 
parks, and so on. 

The question is whether the Russian 
people in the course of the revolutionary 
movement will agree to these principles. I 
was most interested in learning from Mr. 
May, a German architect, who just now is 
building cities in Siberia, that only 25 per 
cent of the apartments are built in the form 
of the community houses, while 75 per cent 
retain the well known form of private 
homes, though very limited in size. Western 
civilization takes for granted that the human 
soul longs for a real home, longs for a piece 
of garden, longs for privacy, for a place 
where it may say: “ My house is my castle.” 
And most of all, perhaps, the woman’s soul. 
Georg Simmel, a German philosopher, says : 

A house is a part of life and at the same time 
a special way of giving ferm and unity to life. 
To have accomplished the latter task is woman’s 
special gift to civilization. This is something 
objective, not to be compared with anything else, 
something wrought out by the special interest, 
emotions, and capacities of women, by the rhythm 
of their innermost being. Those two functions of 
the house as a part and as a whole are important 
alike for both sexes, but are so differentiated that 
for the man the house is a part of life, for a 
woman the whole of life cast into this special 
form. So the idea of home is neither in itself nor 
for her identical with any of the duties which its 
care implies, not even with the duties toward her 


children, but has an absolute value and purpose, 
like a work of art. 


And he adds that this work of art may be 
created in a home, however small or large its 
size may be. Do the women of today still 
agree with this idea of the home? Are 
they still ready to accept homemaking and 
creating a social background for their fam- 
ilies as a task comparable to any professional 
work they might have done? Do they agree 
with the philosophical concept of home- 
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making as an art? Are they planning to win 
back whatever of this art they may have 
lost? These are questions which the younger 
generation must face in considering the 
economic functions of family life. There 
are indeed great changes, but not all of 
them are of destructive power. For instance, 
the woman’s lost leadership in productive 
forms of work must now be replaced by an 
intelligent regulation of consumption. As 
the family is nowadays principally a con- 
suming unit, she must bring it into harmony 
with the productive forces of the community, 
as for instance by a wise use of purchasing 
power, by her influence on house building 
and sanitation, by co-operating with every 
effort toward safeguarding the food supply 
of the community, and so on. 

By this means the passive attitude of the 
homemaker as a consumer is changed into 
an activity of high social value. We must 
remember that three-fourths and even more 
of the national income circulates through 
the channels of sixteen million families in 
Germany, about twenty-five million families 
in your land. To adjust the income of the 
family to its needs and to its wants requires 
a greater wisdom nowadays than ever be- 
fore. And I am not sure that homemakers 
are always aware of the great influence 
which their economic decisions have in re- 
gard not only to the economic conditions but 
also to the educational and spiritual functions 
of the family. Wise co-operation of husband 
and wife, parents and children, just in this 
economic point, mutual understanding and 
mutual helpfulness will, even in our day, 
add in a high degree to the happiness of the 
members of the family as well as to its 
value as a social unit. 

It is easily to be understood that nowadays 
a small family is likely to be economically 
in a better position than a larger one. Can 
we say the same of its function as an insti- 
tution for the education of the individual 
and the future citizen? 

Let us begin by facing the changes which 
have occurred in this function during the 
machine age. Pestalozzi, the great Swiss 
educator, sees education begun and devel- 
oped in the family living-room, and he calls, 
symbolically, the changes brought about by 
the machine agé an “ attack upon the living- 
room.” 


From this symbol you may see the close 
connection between the exterior forms of 
family life and its educational power. Work 
done in common by parents and children in 
the house or garden or barn or fields or 
craft shop has greatly diminished. The home 
has almost entirely lost connection with the 
professional or business life of the father, 
formerly so strong an influence in shaping 
the tastes and habits of the children. And 
the same is true in a lesser degree of the 
work of the mother and the older children. 

But there is beside these well known facts 
still another influence to be considered, 
which illustrates anew the close connection 
between the different functions of family 
life pointed out in the beginning of our 
talk: Every psychiatrist, every mental hy- 
giene social worker will tell you the diffi- 
culties of bringing up an “only child.” 
Children separated from one another by 
several years are practically each in the same 
situation as an only child. Birth control, 
while relieving the economic function of the 
family, increases the difficulties of the edu- 
cational one. In my country I know kinder- 
gartens in certain quarters of big cities 
where practically every pupil is an only 
child. And I am almost sure that many in- 
stitutions in all countries exist only to sup- 
plement the inability of family life to bring 
up properly an only child. 

On the other hand, social life as a whole 
has become more and more complicated and 
difficult. For this reason society and the 
state have had to assist the family in its 
educational task by providing all kinds of 
educational institutions—first the school, 
and then kindergartens, day nurseries, 
camps, clubs, and plenty of similar institu- 
tions. More and more the school offers to 
the child a certain amount of general knowl- 
edge necessary for his equipment for citizen- 
ship and for economic life. More and more 
it ought to be the chief task of family educa- 
tion to meet these influences by emphasizing 
the individual element—which is not at all 
an easy task. Instead of one “living-room 
atmosphere,” the child meets a great and 
ever-growing number of atmospheres which 
influence his life and soul. This changes 
widely the rdle of family education. The 
mother, as the most important educational 
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power, must be sensitive to all these outside 
influences to which the child is exposed. 
And she cannot do justice to this task with- 
out being herself, in one way or another, 
prepared or trained to enter with sympathy 
into the interests of her child and to share 
in them, however varied they may be. 

Modern research into the family shows 
that it is generally the educational function 
which worries parents. Family life is no 
longer static as it has been for centuries, it 
has become dynamic. New conditions call 
for a completely new attitude in the conduct 
of the home. 

But there is still another function of the 
family, and one on which I wish to lay 
especial emphasis. The fourth function of 
the family was defined as “ to develop in its 
members the forces necessary for the crea- 
tion of valuable mutual relations.” How- 
ever family life in any group or nation may 
be modified, supplemented, or even replaced 
in its educational or economic functions, 
there is still this function left, which it 
seems impossible to assign to any other 
social unit, if we wish to keep intact one of 
the highest values in life: the power of 
forming and entertaining deep and intimate 
relations between human beings, between 
man and man, woman and woman, between 
individuals of either sex or of any age. This 


was an easier task so long as the objective 
functions of a large and self-sustaining unit 
formed the background of family life and 
made its members share a variety of co- 
operative work, recreation, and religious 
exercises. This is a very difficult task nowa- 
days, when the dissipating and centrifugal 
powers are very strong, so as to require 
from family life a highly concentrated and 
centripetal force. Mental hygiene knows not 
only the difficulties of the education of an 
only child, but also the difficulties of a 
human soul incapable of or unused to form- 
ing intimate human ties. 

It is the greatest problem of our age, 
whether we shall decide on a more extensive 
or a more intensive form of life; whether 
we follow the trend of the times toward a 
life filled with a multiplicity of varied im- 
pressions and quick mental reactions to these 
impressions—or whether we keep intact the 
center of family life, symbolized by the 
living room, as a place for the development 
of the intensive powers of the soul; whether 
we let our children seek the meaning of life 
in widely varied external experiences—or 
whether we help them to resist the tempta- 
tion of this wealth of external experience 
and to find their center in the deepening and 
intensifying of the inner life and in the 
cultivation of the creative forces of the soul. 


The Things That Cannot Be Shaken 
Bertha C. Reynolds 


S a young man stepped from an air- 

plane after a very rough intercity trip 
he remarked, “I felt like the thing inside 
the rattle that makes the noise.- I never 
want to get inside of a moving contraption 
again as long as I live—but I know that 
feeling won’t last long.” 

We are all of us in the young man’s 
position, except that we are still riding in 
this careening world with no way out except 
to jump, and no immediate choice whether 
we will ever get into such a fix again or 
not. If we can keep enough resiliency to 
know that the mood will not last long with 
us, even should we resolve never to be 
anything but safe again—if we can keep, 
that is, our love of adventure, we shall do 
well. 
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We are learning these days to do without 
security in the forms in which we have 
known it. We have lost money or, if we 
have not, we are pretty close to people like 
ourselves who have. We may have lost 
jobs, or, if we have not, it is by grace of the 
excess of suffering of other people that we 
still keep on. We may have lost what is 
more precious than any single job or a life- 
time series of them—our pride in profes- 
sional skill which we no longer see any 
adequate opportunity to use, our love of the 
human quality of our work which now it 
seems must be sacrificed, our artistic joy in 
creative work with the ever-moving but 
expressive medium of human lives. We 
cannot even feel that we are doing very much 
good sometimes. Robots could almost do 
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the handing out of the bare means of 
under-sustenance as well as we. 

The picture is not everywhere as somber 
as this. Fortunate communities, or those 
which have built wisely over many years, 
have shouldered heavy loads with little more 
than a sag of the shoulder. They cannot 
understand panic or despair. It must be 
over soon, anyway. Of that, however, we 
cannot be too sure. Cyclical business de- 
pressions run their course, it is true, and 
some progress has been made even in 
spreading the work of seasonal industries. 
Technological unemployment is here to stay. 
The disruptive effects of the Great War 
have no natural date for their termination. 
We hear of world wide over-production 
with no means to finance consumption of 
goods. We see concentration of the world’s 
wealth in the hands of fewer and fewer men. 
We see political systems tottering, inter- 
racial jealousies and hates undermining the 
very elemental forms of co-operation be- 
tween nations which alone could save any 
from disaster. Where is the end? 

The answer, written for all to read, is that 
there is no end toward which we can look, 
hoping soon to say, “It was all like a bad 
dream and I’m so glad it is over.” What 
security we have must come now, or we 
cannot count on it at all. What have we, 
even in the worst prepared communities, 
that will make us sure-footed and that will, 
even though we must dig in for a long siege, 
keep the vital spark of adventure alive in us? 

When we ask this question the words of 
the Hebrew prophet, whether remembered in 
words of Scripture or in the majestic lines 
of Handel’s Messiah, come back irresistibly. 
“Yet once more I shake not the earth only, 
but also heaven, and this word, yet once 
more, signifieth the removing of those things 
that are shaken [marginal note: may be 
shaken] as of things that are made, that 
those things which cannot be shaken may 
remain.” ? 


WHAT, if anything, is there which cannot 
be shaken? Perhaps it is well for us to 
look to our foundations. Take the matter 
of our cherished routine ways of doing 
things, files, recording, techniques of inter- 
viewing, office policies and traditions, long 


2Hebrews 12: 26, 27. 
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fought for and sacred. If we think that 
without these our profession is lost, then, 
for all we know, it may be lost. How we 
have loved, some of us, our skill in getting 
detailed histories which would make even a 
psychiatrist burst into applause! How we 
have wanted records which we would not be 
ashamed to put into an exhibition at National 
Conference! How we want to point to suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated families, medical care 
of high standard, educational plans for 
children carried out, our clients even able to 
contribute to community social programs. 
But, after all, is it in these things that our 
hope lies? If we think so, is it possible that 
we have been missing all along the very 
essence of what we were doing? 

Perhaps the shaking down of all the non- 
essentials was the one thing which could 
make us see that at the very heart of our 
work are the human beings with whom we 
deal. They may be caught in a world dis- 
aster that makes the obvious successes we 
want for our case work impossible. Some 
of them may grow under the experience, 
others deteriorate or even suffer loss of all 
that spells health or character. It is prob- 
ably the sight of the deterioration of human 
beings that moves us most deeply, those of 
us who have centered our love of our work 
in them. It raises all the old questions of 
philosophy and religion. Why does God 
allow such things? Is not man free to shape 
his spiritual destiny and responsible in a 
moral world for doing so? If we cannot 
answer the first we lose our faith in essen- 
tial goodness and then nothirig matters. If 
we vacillate over the second, we alternately 
blame people for not rising above misfortune 
or pity them as pawns of fate, with no 
“lift” in our work or cheer in our faces. 

The trouble is—we may as well be frank 
about it—that we have all too often, in the 
times in which we have all grown up, been 
confused by the conflicting claims of science 
and religion, free will and determinism, and 
have evaded the task of thinking through a 
philosophy of our own, under the impression 
that we had solved it when we had thrown 
out negatives and theological speculations. 
Can we outgrow the picture of God as 
responsible, on demand, for making good to 
individuals for the follies and sins of genera- 
tions of mankind and then find Him the 
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more a source of comfort and power? Can 
we bear to know how hemmed about are all 
we see, including ourselves, by heredity, ill 
health, limitations of every sort in early 
training, the timing of opportunity to our 
readiness for it—and still to believe that 
within these limitations the spirit of man 
has scope for far more creative effort than 
most of us ever realize? 

Getting back to our search for essentials, 
then, we have seen that we must have a 
personal philosophy that enables us, first, to 
see in human beings themselves the one 
essential of our work; and second, to bear 
the strain of inevitable loss and even de- 
terioration which we must daily witness 
without thereby losing our faith in ultimate 
goodness or in the capacity of human beings 
to achieve, even within limitations which are 
all too real, something more than the logic 
of pessimism could predict. Is it perhaps 
that surprise element, after all, that keeps 
us going? And for that, for stimulation of 
the reserves in human beings to meet an 
unprecedented crisis, may we not have to 
rely much on the experimentally workable 
ways of the arts and religion, even where 
we cannot explain just why they work? 
After all, we have hardly begun to know yet 
how one may reach human beings with the 
stimulus of courage. We have addressed 
reasoned words to the intellect, and are just 
beginning to realize how little effect they 
have. We say, “Oh for a language that 
can speak to the subconscious where the 
springs of conduct, the emotional drives, are 
hidden away!” But poets and artists and 
seers have reached the subconscious in their 
own empirical ways since the beginning of 
time. We, in our pride of scientific knowl- 
edge, have been tempted to scoff at what 
they did when we could not explain how 
they did it, and how we need these days the 
very things that they can bring to the world! 


GETTING down to doing case work in 
1932 and onward, what practical guide posts 
have we? First, would that we could get 
rid of certain old, stereotyped concepts and 
start afresh. Suppose we could thoroughly 
rid ourselves of the idea that nobody wants 
to work if he can keep alive without, and 
the idea that a person in need becomes a 
potential enemy, that if we have not time to 
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turn him inside out and search him he will 
probably “do” us. We say, horrified, that 
social work has outgrown that. Yet, now 
that thousands of untrained workers are 
handling relief funds, our one fear is that 
methods will revert to those nourished by 
the old ideas. Since untrained workers come 
from communities which, strangely enough, 
we have never permeated with our greater 
enlightenment, there is that danger and it is 
great. But are there not enough of us to 
teach? If we know and can teach, then let 
us not, in heaven’s name, waste our time on 
anything less important until the new re- 
cruits have at least a chance to know the 
a—b-c of human relationships. 

What are some of the things that we have 
learned that we might impart? When we 
take stock of them they look like more than 
we thought and pretty dynamic stuff. Psy- 
chology makes us see human beings as 
longing for ease and dependence, to be sure, 
but just as certainly for growth toward 
independence, for new experience. Our 
adolescents just kick up all kinds of dust 
trying to get free of protecting care, and if 
we pessimistically say that many people are 
arrested in their development, at least there 
is the more hope of finding that very striving 
somewhere in them. Suppose for once that 
we could get clear enough of our own drives 
to protect or dominate so that we could be 
free to search for and stimulate all the 
capacity our clients have to solve their own 
problems. Maybe they would surprise us, 
and where is a better time to try it than 
now, when we, like mothers of large 
families, have so many that they just have 
to help themselves and bring each other up? 

At the intake desk, then, is one place to 
concentrate in learning to know what clients 
need money only and could only be harmed 
by an assumption that they were not able 
to solve their own problems; what clients 
can keep the responsibility for the solution 
of their own situation with some help, really 
of an informational sort, in working it out; 
what clients are so impaired in capacity for 
adjustment that they need treatment as 
socially sick persons; and what clients are 
the chronically sick children of society and 
must be cared for all their lives with little 
to profit by intensive case work. If we lump 
together these four absolutely different needs. 
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for service we shall court unutterable con- 
fusion and not only fail of adequate service 
to any, but do incalculable harm in forcing 
those who might have solved their own 
problems into the class of “sick ”’ persons, 
whom then, to our despair, there was no 
time to treat. It seems, when we look at the 
situation, that the greatest need of all is a 
sifting, to be done by the most skilled 
workers we have, in a search for the criteria 
of clients’ capacity to do their own social 
case work. We do not know these criteria 
now, as we had hoped we might with, say, 
ten years more of research to back us, but 
in emergencies we have to find them. 

What have we in 1932 to go on? First— 
the greatest gift of psychiatry to social work 
in recent years—we have an entirely new 
outlook on information getting. In the past 
we have thought of information as some- 
thing, not an end in itself, of course, but so 
essential to any sound progress that it often 
blinded our eyes to ultimate goals until this 
one was reached. According as they gave 
information or withheld it clients were clas- 
sified as good to work with or unco-opera- 
tive. If the information given was later 
found to be unreliable such clients were, of 
course, set down as hardly worth working 
with. The pivotal point in all this, we have 
to admit it now, was our satisfaction and 
success. If information was not forthcom- 
ing, we were thwarted. The client who 
concealed it was, in spite of our efforts to 
be broadminded, our enemy. Psychiatry with 
two dynamic concepts has changed all that. 
With the mind conceived of as responding 
as a whole to every situation, expressing 
itself through innumerable associations and 
in innumerable ways, the problem of know- 
ing the truth about a person becomes not 
one of bribing an unwilling doorkeeper to 
give up goods held in storage, but one of 
knowing enough to read the meaning, of 
what this person is saying to us by word or 
behavior all the time he is with us. Second, 
the concept of the subconscious with its 
active life at the springs of conduct which 
the intellect can reason about only after the 
event—this concept, somehow, once we 
grasp the idea of it, takes out of us the fear 
of being lied to and gives it new meaning. 


THAT CANNOT BE SHAKEN 


Of course, people are inadequate in saying’ 
what they mean, or even in knowing what is 
going on within them which it might help 
them to know; of course the fear and 
anxiety which have dogged their steps from 
childhood get in the way, in this new situa- 
tion of coming to a social worker for help; 
but why need we make a bogey out of our 
own fear that we may be lied to, and drive 
them still further into their little defenses 
by our attitude of distrust? Is not our task, 
seen anew as psychiatry has shown it to us, 
first, to give confidence, to get the subcon- 
scious of the client with us, so to speak, so 
that the need to be defensive may be reduced 
to a minimum, and second, to learn to under- 
stand the speech of his subconscious as well 
as of his conscious self, expression of which 
is being given to us in ways we have only 
just begun to read. The tools for this are 
much more skilled observation, much keener 
perception of the more obvious meanings of 
what we see and hear, and much more 
vigorous criticism of our interpretations at 
every point—in short, the spirit of science 
in all our work. 

We know little enough of how to do all 
this but we must do what we can and do it 
now. If there were time to say only one 
thing to our young recruits, it would be 
this: The work we are engaged in with 
human beings is bigger than any set of rules 
or even any formulations of principles. It 
is bigger than we and therefore keeps us 
humble. It is bigger than the disasters of 
our time and therefore comforts us with 
an aspect of everlastingness. We and our 
clients together are meeting an unprece- 
dented situation. We must work our way 
out together. It is only by accident that we 
are not in their place and only by chance if 
our training has given us more than life 
has given them in preparation for the chal- 
lenge of the days ahead. There is no room 
for petty questions of prestige or superiority. 
We must think not with intellect alone, but 
with all there is of us, heart and spirit, and 
we must think in world wide terms and with 
the perspective of all history and of all the 
future that we can glimpse to guide us. And 
the things that cannot be shaken will remain. 
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Milwaukee Uses Its Dietitians 
Edith Massee 


N response to President Hoover’s call 

upon the dietitians of the country to help 
in unemployment relief, the Dietetics As- 
sociation of Milwaukee offered its services 
to the Central Council of Social Agencies. 
The Council appointed a committee of five 
dietitians (representing the Milwaukee 
Children’s Hospital, the Department of 
Outdoor Relief, the Public Health Depart- 
ment, the Milwaukee Public Schools, and 
the Family Welfare Association)! to study 
the adequacy of relief given to families and 
to make suggestions as to adaptations or 
changes. 

Most of the relief for the unemployed in 
Milwaukee comes from the Department of 
Outdoor Relief which supplies, through 
its Commissary Department, weekly food 
orders that have been carefully planned and 
based on dietary need. Rations are ade- 
quate for people in health although many 
lay people, social workers, and some doctors 
questioned their sufficiency, partly because 
the popular and extravagant ideas of food 
in the last few years have been based on the 
use of anti-fat diets which have a large 
supply of fresh fruits and vegetables. No 
one seemed to like to accept the fact that 
coffee, cocoa, cereals, bread-stuffs, sugar, 
fat, dried fruits, potatoes, tomatoes, meat, 
and milk provide not only a low cost but an 
adequate diet as well. 

The Committee’s first task, therefore, was 
to study these rations from the point of view 
of food value. Analysis showed that they 
were adequate and that the food issued by 
the Department of Outdoor Relief need not 
be supplemented by other relief agencies. 
Immediately, however, the private agencies 
were swamped with requests for special 
diets. Families no longer receiving eggs, 
fruits, and vegetables went to dispensaries 


because they were afraid they would become | 


ill if they did not have these foods. The 


‘The original membership of the Committee 
was later increased by the addition of representa- 
tives from Milwaukee Downer College, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and the Out-Patient Department 
of Milwaukee Children’s Hospital. The Milwaukee 

edical Society has asked for representation on 
the Committee and a member of that body will be 
appointed to serve. 
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dispensaries, not informed at the time as 
to the foods that were being issued, sent 
the families back to the agencies with 
requests for the desired extra items. 
Consequently “ psychological eggs’’ were 
given out until the dispensaries could be 
supplied with the necessary information. 

The dietitian of the Milwaukee Children’s 
Hospital drew some of our leading pedia- 
tricians into the Committee’s discussion of 
the suitability of the rations from the stand- 
point of children’s diets; and they agreed 
that children who were well needed nothing 
more, provided they took the quart of milk 
per day that was recommended; they also 
agreed that the Children’s Hospital would 
accept the grocery order as the base for its 
food work with supplementation only in case 
of illness. The material was later presented 
at a special meeting of the board and staff of 
the Out-Patient Department of the Hospital. 

The Committee also discussed the material 
with a group of obstetricians from the 
Milwaukee County Dispensary and the Mil- 
waukee Medical Society, who felt the diet 
was insufficient in ash constituents for 
pregnant women and nursing mothers. 
They were, however, willing to accept it 
as the basic diet, adding only the foods that 
seemed imperative in individual cases be- 
cause of special needs or cravings. The 
Department of Outdoor Relief has already 
added a fresh vegetable, herring, and more 
tomato juice to the original dietary so that 
even this supplementing will be less needed. 

In order to make the Committee’s analysis 
more generally available and usable, the 
caloric—protein, calcium, phosphorus, iron, 
and vitamine—tables are being sent to all 
the dispensaries, to the health centers, to the 
Medical Association, and to such private 
physicians as wish them. 

To make the foods more acceptable to 
the families of the unemployed who were 
using them week in and week out, the Com- 
mittee made up and distributed menus for 
two weeks’ meals and a hundred recipes 
which had been prepared by the dietitian of 
the Family Welfare Association. The De- 
partment of Outdoor Relief is to have them 
printed (in English) and will give them out 
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with the food supplies at the various dis- 
tributing stations. With the recipes and 
menus will be a statement signed by several 
leading physicians that the foods given will 
keep people well provided they are all used. 
The Family Welfare Association is to have 
several hundred copies of the menus and 
recipes printed in Polish and Italian to be 
distributed wherever they can be used 
throughout the state. , 
The menus and recipes give a number of 
ways of using the materials, taking into 
account a variety of tastes and food habits, 
both individual and cultural, and have al- 
ready proven an appreciable help. The 
menus and some of the recipes have been 
published on the Woman’s Page of the 
Milwaukee Journal, The Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School and the grade schools are 
using the recipes in classes this winter. 
As another way of helping housewives 
in effective use of the rations, the 
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Committee planned a series of cooking 
demonstrations. Various firms that have 
demonstration equipment were asked to 
help—the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Company, the’ Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company, the Gridley Dairy Company; the 
night schools and the social centers have 
all agreed to co-operate, and the work is 
well under way. ‘The night schools are 
forming classes. The business firms offer 
to give demonstrations in any private home 
with a kitchen large enough to take care 
of six to eight people. In these demonstra- 
tions each woman brings her own supplies, 
to be taken home when cooked. Apparently 
the women get a good deal of enjoyment as 
well as instruction out of the experience. 

The Committee is now considering the 
revision of the family relief budget, based 
on January prices; its formulation for use 
throughout the state of Wisconsin, and 
further study of special diets. 


Budget Planning During an Emergency 
Luise Kraus Addiss 


S° often in the past year has the word 
gone forth of a further reduction in the 
cost of living that to many people it must 
appear as though the man with a job, even 
if his earnings have been reduced, is as well 


off as he was a year or two ago. This is 
not the case. According to a report of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
average weekly earnings declined 25 per 
cent from December 1929 to December 
1931. During the same period the cost of 
living did not keep pace with this decrease 
in earnings, and declined only 17 per cent. 
This means that the average workman has 
had a cut in real earnings and purchasing 
power of approximately 10 per cent. . 
Even with this reduced income, and the 
readjustment in his plane of living which it 
necessitates, the workman who has a job 
today considers himself fortunate. What 
is his problem when compared with the 
plight of the man without work? It is this 
man, his savings gone, his credit exhausted, 
who comes to the social agency for help in 
finding a way to support his family. If 
there is neither a real nor a made job for 


him, no natural resources available, financial 
help will be required. The worker must 
then decide—what are the needs of this 
family? How much money is necessary to 
meet them? A budget plan will help her 
but of what value is a budget plan if the 
agency, because of its limited funds, cannot 
give adequate relief to each family? 
Comparatively few family agencies have 
been able to meet the financial needs of all 
their families in an adequate fashion this 
winter. The majority had not the funds to 
do so, even had they considered it their 
function to assume the financial responsi- 
bility for this national unemployment 
problem. They have had to choose between 
arbitrarily restricting intake, in order to give 
adequate relief to a smaller number, and 
dividing available funds as intelligently as 
possible among the families who needed help. 
The majority followed the latter plan. Many 
have found that “ intelligent ” distribution 
of relief funds has meant giving adequate 
relief to some families and subsistence relief 
to others. Such a classification of families 
should be on a case work basis and only 
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after a careful evaluation of family prob- 
lems and their relationship to economic 


needs. 


PLANNED relief, whether on an adequate 
or on a subsistence level, should be given 
on a budget basis. The budget should be 
a picture, in terms of dollars and cents, of 
the needs of the family on the expenditure 
side of the budget, balanced (hopefully) by 
the items on the income side of the budget. 
A schedule for planning budgets, adjusted to 
meet the special needs of each family, should 
be used as a basis in estimating expenditure 
items. In the course of her investigation 
the worker will secure information regard- 
ing sources and amount of income. In the 
planned allowance cases, where adequate 
relief is to be given, the deficit between in- 
come and expenditure is made up by the 
social agency. These families can be 
expected to maintain a plane of living con- 
sistent with the scale of the budget plan. 

When less than adequate relief is given, 
budget plans are equally important. Many 
workers seem to be of the opinion that relief 
given on a budget basis can only result in 
greatly increased expenditures for the 
agency. Working out a budget plan is cer- 
tainly the best: way of finding out what the 
financial needs of the families are. What 
is to be gained by closing one’s eyes to the 
reality of these needs and handing each 
family a sum of money without much regard 
to which needs it will meet? 

Suppose the worker gives Mrs. Smith 
$7 on Tuesday in just such a fashion. Be- 
fore the end of the week Mrs. Smith is back 
at the office. The money is gone. “ But,” 
says the worker, “ the money was to be used 
only to buy food and should have been 
enough for a week’s supply!”’ Mrs. Smith 
explains that she hadn’t understood and the 
landlord had made such a fuss, she finally 
gave him a couple of dollars on account. 
Will the worker give more money or let the 
family go without food over the weekend ? 

Such situations arise far less frequently 
when the worker plans relief in terms of 
family needs and the ability of the agency 
to meet them. Face the facts honestly and 
frankly with your client. Tell Mrs. Smith, 
“Here is $7. Do you think you can manage 
on that for the week? You can expect it 
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each week for the present until Mr. Smith 
gets a job or something else turns up. If 
you plan carefully, $5 will provide enough 
food for you, Mr. Smith, and the two chil- 
dren. The other $2 will buy coal and pay 
for carfare to look for work. Don’t use 
your gas stove at present. Do your cooking 
on the coal stove so there will be one less 
bill at the end of the month. If, when the 
light and rent bills come due, you haven't 
found a way to meet them, we can then 
consider what to do. Possibly we will be 
able to help you with the light bill and maybe 
the landlord will be willing to wait a little 
longer.” 

Wouldn’t such an interview give Mrs. 
Smith a reasonable degree of security? 

A budget should give a picture of the in- 
come as well as the expenditures of the 
family. The usual sources of income are: 
earnings of the family; natural resources 
such as relatives, friends, and so on; and 
income from organizations in the community. 
If income is in kind, the money value of it 
should be estimated so far as possible. Rela- 
tives may be clothing the children, the 
hospital may be sending milk, or the school 
supplying lunches. Rent may be paid by 
janitor service. These sources of income 
should be considered on a par with money 
income in deciding on the amount of supple- 
mentary relief necessary. 

A carefully worked out budget often re- 
veals that the needs of the families are being 
met more adequately than the worker was 
aware of, unless she has considered natural 
resources. These may be the very families 
concerning whom the worker felt guilty be- 
cause she thought the relief was inadequate. 
The budget plans of other families, however, 
may show essential needs that are not being 
met. An intelligent budget plan for each 
family receiving relief would eliminate such 
discrepancies and make for a fairer and 
more constructive use of relief funds. 

The food allowance is usually the largest 
and most important item in the budget. Be- 
cause of its significance to the health of each 
member of the family, a minimum but 
adequate food allowance is the first essential 
of every budget. Families may often be 
forced to wear shabby and worn clothing, 
use lamps or candles for light or free 
kindling for fuel, the rent may be long 
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overdue—but money for nutritious food for 
all is essential to prevent serious results in 
terms of lowered resistance to disease, 
malnutrition and general poor health. 

The amount of relief for food, whether 
given in cash or as an order on a grocer, 
should be determined by the needs of each 
family and based on a food allowance 
schedule. The schedule below is_ being 
used by the majority of public and private 
agencies in New York, modified to meet 
agency needs, as a basis in granting food 
allowances.? 


IF retrenchments must be made, where is 
the worker to begin? Which items should 
be cut first? Unfortunately there is no 
rule-of-thumb method of arriving at the 
answer. Obviously food and shelter will 
take preference over other budget items. 
Whatever else happens, families must be fed 
and a roof kept over their heads. But that 


doesn't mean that the rent must always be 
paid. Some landlords have been very lenient 
in the matter of rent collection, others hope- 
family 


ful that the will soon be _ self- 





Weekly Food Allowances 
Age Boys 
Under 2 


Gils 


.10 
15 
.20 
.25 
.30 
35 
.40 
.50 


Women 


Hard Work 1.85 
Moderate Work 
Unemployed or 

Elderly 


Qualifications for Food Allowances 


. Person Living Alone—add 50%. 

. Family of Two—add 25%. 

. Family of Three—add 15%. 

. Family of Eight or More—subtract 5%. 
. Pregnant Mother—add 25%. 

. Extra Nourishment—add 15%. 


*These allowances are based on the diets pub- 
lished in Good Nutrition at Minimum Cost (N. Y. 
A. I. C. P., 105 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y., 
25 cents) and computed according to New York 
City, December, 1931, retail food prices. 


Adequate 
Budget 
50 
Fuel and light 2.20 
Cleaning and _ household 
supplies AY. 
Clothing 3.80 
Food 
Carfare 
Miscellaneous items (in- 
cluding Health care, 
Education, Recreation, 


Subsistence 





supporting and able to pay back what they 
owe. Some families have shared apartments 
with friends or relatives, have paid for rent 
in terms of service. These adjustments have 
often been made at the expense of lowered 
housing standards and the worker will have 
to decide how low these standards should be 
permitted to go. 

Possibly the comparison of an adequate 
budget with a subsistence budget will be 
the simplest method of showing how certain 
social workers have used each type of 
budget during this emergency period. Both 
budgets have been worked out on a weekly 
basis for a family of five—father, mother, 
and three children (a boy of 13, a girl of 10, 
and a boy 7 years of age). 

These budgets should not be interpreted 
to mean that $21 a week would adequately 
meet the needs of every family of five, or 
that a minimum of $15 a week would be re 
quired to finance them on a subsistence level. 
The income, as well as the special needs of 
each family, would be determining factors. 
Decisions regarding amount of relief must 
therefore always be made on a case work 
basis. When relief is given on a subsistence 
basis, rent may need to be included in some 
cases and not in others for reasons brought 
out above. The allowance for fuel and 
light is less in the subsistence budget because 
it includes no allowance for gas, since many 
families have economized this winter by 
doing all the cooking on the coal stove. Af 
allowance for cleaning supplies is always 
necessary, but allowances for replenish 
ment of household supplies can be omitted 
from the budget for a temporary period. 
When an amount for clothing is not included 
in the allowance, special needs will have to 
be met with grants of second hand clothing 
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or cash. Money for carfare may be needed 
if the man is looking for work. That 
recreation, books, and so on play an im- 
portant part in normal family life cannot be 
denied, but if no money is available for 
these items, the family will need to substi- 
tute activities in which no expenditures are 
involved, such as the use of public libraries, 
attendance at free lectures, concerts and 
museums. 


What we need to keep in mind is that we 
are at present in the trough of an economic 
cycle. Emergency measures are being used 
to meet it. We must recognize that our 
present method of relief giving is one of 
these emergency measures and should be 
discarded as soon as the need for it is gone. 
If we consider adequate relief a fundamental 
case work principle, we will certainly return 
to it as soon as it is possible to do so. 


A Case Worker in Russia 


Rose Brisken 


N the end of course, after having read 

the books and heard the arguments, you 
know nothing and have to go for yourself 
tosee. Then you learn that Russia is a drama 
that is not quite Eugene O’Neill nor yet 
Gilbert and Sullivan, but combining some- 
how the starkness of one with the pleasing 
insanity of the others. To visit that country 
is to know a profound excitement, to lie 
awake on dusty sleepers with questions in 
your head. You re-examine the tenets of 
your vague beliefs, you feel frustrated, 
tired, angry, and then arise in the morning 
with a need to see more, as you might need 
to drink a heady wine. And all along its 
roads and rivers you meet other travelers 
like yourself, cursing the cabbage soup, bit- 
ten with flea bites, but impelled to go on as 
if by some inexorable urge. Basically the 
pull might lie in the fact that Russia exer- 
cises, vicariously perhaps, all the repressed 
adolescence in us. Our buried urges of the 
‘teen age to see authority punished may get 
a subtle and unquestionable release in a 
country where every vestige of a one time 
power—parent, proprietor, king, and lord— 
is being insistently deleted. 

In Leningrad they take you to a hotel 
which looks like a palace that children had 
knocked over. The porter, a bewhiskered 
man wearing a butcher’s apron, leads the 
way to a room which faintly startles with 
its combination of gilded furniture and fly 
dirt. He throws you a towel which, likely 
as not, will turn out to be only a bureau 
scarf. And out of the tall, stiff windows you 
look into a world where buildings are going 
up, buildings are coming down, and modern- 
istic angles push their heads fiercely into 
faint Byzantine curves. 
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At night, pleasantly dazed, you will be 
lured to the roof garden by inciting strains 
of music. There is an effect of marble and 
palms and tremulous crystal light; you may 
see the world’s loveliest cigarette girl in a 
tattered white dress and no stockings. A 
young man-about-town, wearing a _ ribbed 
undershirt, comes in with a woman on his 
arm who for no reason at all is garbed in a 
red velvet evening gown. Waiters waltz 
around the floor thirty-five minutes later 
than they have any right to be, murmuring 
“si chas.” A starved looking cat tears at 
your knees and it is customary to feed him. 
Meanwhile the gypsies on the stage, after an 
hour of carousing, gradually, through an 
exquisite increase in tempo, work themselves 
into a storm of music and motion which 
mounts to a billow that overwhelms every- 
thing else. You get a sense of rags and 
glitter—power in people with peasant faces 


and thick wrists. Here is a strange fulfil- 
ment. And when, looking toward the horizon, 


you see a white light at midnight, then you 
tend to confuse the revolution with the sky 
and the sky with the revolution and gently 
go mad with the maddening night. 

One fact emerges as you stay on. The 
people have taken possession. People with 
faces lined and brown as berries, as if from 
much straining in the sun. They jam the 
streets, fill the corridors, and hang out of 
street cars. They pop up at unexpected 
places. Every time you enter an institution 
you feel a fresh astonishment on learning 
that this man is not the janitor but the 
executive, that woman not the laundress but 
the physician in charge. It’s like Dewey’s 
dream of the new school where children 
direct their own education. At any moment 
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one expects to see a person in a green smock 
and a clean face peeping surreptitiously from 
around the corner just to make sure that all 
is well. But they don’t peep, there just 
aren't any. These people not only seem to 
run the nation but they do. 

Peculiarly exemplifying the philosophy of 
Russia in an intangible web of wish and 
action are her rest houses. Outside Lenin- 
grad is a park in which palaces abound. 
They are modeled, like a good deal of aristo- 
cratic Russia, on lines of French fragility 
and grace. These palaces have been con- 
verted into workers’ rest homes, owned and 
operated by various factories for the benefit 
of their people. There are the marble stair- 
ways, the inevitable sparkle of chandeliers, 
the naked cupids sitting atop fluted columns. 
French windows open onto verandas where 
women in silks and men faintly perfumed 
should be talking—morbidly perhaps—after 
the fashion of Dostoievsky. But they are 
dead or gone now and these brown and 
bony people with flat brown feet walk up 
and down the stairways, in and out the halls. 
Between two Aphrodites a radio has been 
installed where one hears talks on current 
events, lessons in German, a chapter from 
the life of Lenin, or an exposition of the 
five-year plan. Everywhere is a dim aroma 
of slightly soiled table linens and poor 
plumbing. People rest and read out of 
paper covered books. (There seem to be 
millions of these paper covered books in 
Russia, read with assiduity, argued about.) 
On the lawn they play a clumsy tennis, or 
loll on the grass. As you wander about they 
look at you with good natured, curious faces. 

“That family,” I asked the worker in 
charge, “ who owned this home, where are 
they now?” Her brows lifted. “ They’re 
dead and all their children are dead.” Our 
eyes held together in some mysterious under- 
standing. She knew in one of those sudden 
starts of insight which descend on us ‘that 
which it seemed she had no way of know- 
ing. “ It’s all ours now,” she seemed to say, 
“whether you like it or not. Crystals, 
tapestries, that river, these boats, those 
walks. It’s all ours now, quite suddenly and 
naturally, and with a huge red army to keep 
it so.” Unexpectedly the world had become 
very simple. I thought of home, of boards 
and committees and social workers worrying 


WORKER 


IN RUSSIA 


endlessly about the emotional effects gf 
relief, how to counteract dependency att. 
tudes, how to keep from enjoying our own 
protectiveness, where and when to give 
adequate allowances, and so on. Here there 
was neither giving nor taking. There was 
neither a need for help nor a need to give 
help. Without Benefit of Board everybody 
had everything. Somewhere there was a 
terrific simplicity and an odd humor. 


THIS essential simplicity amid so mutch 
chaos haunts one elusively like a lightfooted 
fiend. Part of the fascination to outsiders, 
as well as a good deal of the resistance 
engendered by the Russian experience m 
doubt, lies in this unexpectedness of her 
values, as well as the almost absent minded 
belittling of institutions that are emotionally 
charged to us. There was the marriage and 
divorce bureau in Odessa. We sat on a wide 
stone window seat while a clerk officiated a 
marriage. A young couple came in, the 
bride as red as the traditional peony. A few 
questions were asked, name and union num 
ber. Would the bride wish to retain her 
maiden name? She looked at the man and 
something electric flashed between them 
No, she would take his. He produced four 
rubles, they wefe married. Soon after, a 
middle-aged man arrived who wished a 
divorce. A few more questions, four rubles, 
and the business was over. Case work in- 
quisitiveness flared up. We inquired, “ Why 
the divorce?” The clerk showed her white 
teeth. “ We don’t ask,” she said. 

In Stalingrad you will see a church turned 
into a garage, not really rebuilt but hap 
hazardly converted. The Disciples in soft 
pinks and browns and blues are still there, 
and Jesus gently smiling over Fords and 
Ford parts. In Selmestroi a girl with arti 
ficial pearls around her throat is feeding a 
steaming furnace. In Moscow the polite 
dignity of the court is desecrated by 4 
woman in a torn blouse, smoking on the 
bench, and good naturedly banging for 
order with her match box. -It is all somehow 
like Alice in the Looking Glass, but instead 
of white rabbits there are red soldiers, and 
instead of strawberry tarts the everlasting 
fragrance and sting of cabbage soup. 

As one proceeds, an awareness grows that 
underneath this agitated surface of activity 
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and change a symphony of emotional adjust- 
ments in the various responses of the people 
is being played—from exultant fulfilment 
to an inarticulate despair. There was the 
drunken peasant who rolled on the pave- 
ment outside the hotel at Moscow. A mem- 
ber of our party could speak Russian. Why 
did he drink? He examined us dully. Why 
did he live? The government had taken 
from him twenty horses and six pigs. But 
it had given him equality and freedom—a 
school for his children—a hospital for his 
sick. Out of the red ridges of bloodshot 
eyes it was possible to dart a look of in- 
effable pain. ““ Twenty strong horses and six 
fat pigs . . . he wanted to die.’”’ Then he 
rolled over and ignored us. 

I remember a middle-aged woman, ap- 
parently from the former middle class, on a 
train—her thick legs covered with cotton 
stockings, the red and blue cross-stitch on 
her linen dress. She told me about her 
daughter who was twenty-eight. She lived 
in a room in Moscow and was an electrical 
engineer. She didn’t care for clothes nor in 
the obvious way for men nor marriage. She 
cared about the building of dams, had 
studied in Germany, and could speak two 
foreign languages. Was it true also in my 
country that girls cared about the building 
of dams—had given up the other? As we 
traveled and conversed I sensed underneath 
her casual questioning a highly private 
despair, a tortured uncertainty. She needed 
to be reassured that they did and I reassured 
her. When one considers the graces with 
which she had been brought up—how to 
bake bread, how to wean a baby—it isn’t 
difficult to sense her bewilderment at this 
enigma which the revolution had produced. 

Contrasting with these pictures, however, 
are those of the younger people who are 
the new life of the country. There was our 
guide, long and lean and brown, with an 
impish twist of his body, which gave him 
the look of Aladdin. He knew Russia’s 
square mileage, the extent of her coal beds, 
ore and oil, the rapidity of her tractor out- 
put, and the calculated increase of her popu- 
lation in twenty years. He was humorous 
about churches. He ate ravenously food 
from soiled newspapers and slept evenly and 
deep on hard benches with the sleep of the 
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calm and inspired. Russia was the world’s 
greatest country and he her noblest son. 


ESSENTIALLY the drama of Russia lies 
perhaps in just this sudden projection of a 
sophisticated communism on a fifteenth cen- 
tury autocracy, involving the subsequent 
adjustments of 160 million people in a 
heterogeneity of classes, ages, and economic 
levels. As one wanders through the country, 
however, one senses a certain pattern faintly 
discernible; faint, because it is wrought of 
the subtle stuff of human relationships, but 
sure in the inevitable logic of its design. To 
the case worker, the very meat of whose 
job lies in the understanding and treatment 
of human relationships, the detection of this 
pattern is more fascinating than Russia’s 
sky at midnight, more compelling than her 
five-year plan. In it we see potentialities for 
a whole new kind of a human mingling, a 
dynamic reorganization of the feeling habits 
of a people. The method of accomplishment 
is important. It consists in a tendency to 
minimize, even to deny, in each of her social 
institutions any opportunity for one indi- 
vidual to experience a protracted dependency 
on another. With a relentless consistency, 
either premeditated or unconscious, Russia 
is removing the capacity to give or to rule 
from individual parent, teacher, employer, 
and God, and shifting responsibility toward 
the person himself as an integral part of the 
group. At each crucial impact with the 
social environment the person unconsciously 
seems forced to strengthen himself—seeking 
suggestion and example from the senior, but 
getting neither protection nor a sense of 
their power. 

As the Russians appear to see it, the ideal 
child of the future will be born into a world 
by parents who were free not to have had 
him, and who will never have significant 
material possessions to pass on to him. It 
will be a world which provides factories 
which will take the parents away during the 


- day, houses of culture which will take the 


parents away at night, and rest homes which 
will take them away during vacation. A 
world of parents without power save as the 
group they belong to has power. It will be 
a world of nurseries, of lots of other people 
like oneself; a world strictly of one’s im- 
mediate contemporaries. Something of an 
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attitudinal development toward parental con- 
trol can be sensed from the phrase “ Mother 
won't let me,” which is applied now to an 
apparatus in a Moscow nursery which the 
children gleefully climb. 

In the grade schools communism is taught 
from the beginning, and group government 
is the dominating discipline. Children divide 
into committees, and the hope is to have 
them organize and run the class room. The 
aim is that they will even get to the point 
of evolving their own curriculum. The 
camps and clubs of the adolescent groups 
are self-governing. Finally, in their adult 
work relationships there is again no author- 
ity save the group. And when we come to 
man’s ultimate relationship with the uni- 
verse, it is not an omnipotent God through 
the divine inspiration of prophets which 
guides, but an ethical and civil code evolved 
in the halls of legislature. There is no God 
but collective man, no inspiration but his 
organized laws. Human dependency will be 
not upward, but outward; horizontal rather 


Florence 


OURAGE arouses admiration but in- 

telligence commands respect. How 
frequently one or the other is lacking! 
Florence Kelley had both. Where others 
were only faithful or understanding, she was 
effective—and to a degree that invariably 
caused the inclusion of her name whenever 
social work’s roll of pioneers was called. 
This dynamic quality in her leadership 
cheered the heart and stirred the imagination, 
but the secret lay fully as much in the direc- 
tion of her effort as in its force. A great 
heart and a great mind made Mrs. Kelley 
a remarkable woman; conviction and daring 
made her life fruitful; but it was the mix- 
ture that gave social work a truly great 
leader. 

While she was with us, her fearlessness 
was a challenge for valor on the part of 
many who were not closely identified with 
her work. The spirit of the pioneer is con- 
tagious and essential to progress at all times. 
For after all, as a social force, pioneering is 
not essentially geographic or chronologic. 
Its zest is perhaps best shared across bar- 


than vertical. For strength they seek the 
many about them rather than the one above. 

It is possible that all this may create more 
difficulties than it cures. It is possible that 
while closing the gates on individual de. 
pendencies Russia may be opening them op 
greater and deeper problems of human rela. 
tionships. Her people will not know that 
deep, joyous security which accompanies 4 
devotional dependence on parent, lover, or 
God. On the other hand they will be spared 
the inevitable and sometimes tyrannical ac. 
quisitiveness which those who exercise power 
can develop. The need to have or be had 
which threads itself through the entire 
fabric of our lives seems never to arise here, 
The Russian of the future, it seems ind- 
cated, will be a creature curiously alone a 
well as inescapably socialized. Whatever 
may be our forebodings for things to come, 
there is no doubt that this new design of 
life marks a dynamic reorganization on 
national scale of man’s orientation to the 
universe. 


Kelley 


riers of distance, time, and even viewpoint 
by all moving in the same general direction, 
wherever they may happen to be upon th 
road. So did the dauntlessness of a great 
leader permeate the whole field of socid 
work and help us all. Her passing only 
serves to make us more articulate in tribute 
of gratitude that have been in our hearts 
throughout the years she was with us. From 
a worker in a field quite outside her ow 
interests comes the comment, “ To some of 
the younger members of the social work 
group Mrs. Kelley typified that splendid 
crusading, courageous spirit that carried the 
perpetual challenge of youth. Mrs. Kelley 
was willing to make a great fight even 
though she lost.” 

Now that she is gone and we are deprived 
of the inspiration of her companionship i 
facing difficulty, the meaning of her life be 
comes even more important and the search 
for the sources of its strength imperative if 
we are to realize fully on her investment of 
self. What principles guided her? How 
did she apply them ? 
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SOCIAL workers should be everlastingly 
grateful that Mrs. Kelley herself opened the 
way to such a study by her own interpreta- 
tion of her life in the series of articles 
appearing in the Survey a few years ago.! 
Characteristically, they were written for a 
purpose—to enable her to bring home to 
social workers in the most personal way 
some of the things she thought needed to be 
done. Only by reading and studying them 
can one get their full force. For utterly 
impersonal devotion, for literary quality, for 
skill in weaving the philosophy of a lifetime 
into the fabric of the years and for the 
graphic setting forth of principles she be- 
lieved to underlie social progress, this testa- 
ment of service has no equal. And the 
method she chose is indicative of her accu- 
rate appraisal of values, for the appeal of 
the story, though rich in emotional content, 
is fundamentally to the mind. 

What Mrs. Kelley herself began should 
be carried through, appreciatively but crit- 
ically. We need the complete record of her 
achievement. The first tributes to her de- 
voted and lifelong efforts for the protection 
of children from exploitation may properly 
stress the heroic qualities in her personality. 
Only a disinterested, objective search for the 
hidden elements in her leadership will reveal 
her full contribution toward the wiser states- 
manship needed so sorely right now in the 
whole field of social work. 

An outstanding mark of her effectiveness 
was her strategic use of other great minds as 
an economy in professional effort. With 
one of the smallest annual budgets of any 
of the national social work organizations 
(never more than $35,000), the National 
Consumers’ League under Mrs. Kelley’s 
leadership from its organization in 1899 has 
been a medium for many gifts of profes- 
sional and other service of the very highest 
order—services that never could have been 
paid for. Mr. Justice Brandeis’ appearance 
in fourteen cases before the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the highest courts 
of the states between 1907 and 1916 is only 
one instance in point. The complete record 
and an appreciative but critical examination 
of the principles and practices of Mrs. Kel- 


‘Survey Graphic, October, 1926; February, 
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ley’s administration will yield an illuminating 
chapter for a real study of the financing of 
social work, if it is ever made. 

Why didn’t she focus her energy on build- 
ing a great organization along familiar 
American lines? Why was her influence as 
a social worker and a citizen always greater 
than that of any institution with which she 
was connected? As Mrs. Glenn has said, 
“ Her life was so much of a piece. She was 
always possessed of the thing she was build- 
ing.”” Why did purpose mean more to her 
than structure? Is this another principle of 
economy in social effort worth careful con- 
sideration, especially in a period of organ- 
izational deflation ? 


MRS.KELLEY’S vigorous personality and 
the directness of her aim and methods are 
best appreciated in the light of her faith in 
education and her sense of time values. Her 


own words that “no deeply rooted evil can 
ever be finally eradicated except by stirring 
the minds of the oncoming generation to 
abiding awareness of the changes that they 
will have to complete”? contain as useful 
a guiding principle for enforced budget cut- 


ting as for aggressive expansion. Who will 
interpret her experience concretely today to 
those now facing a fundamental re-evaluation 
of their work? 

Following her pungent contrasting of well 
known commercialized methods for “ put- 
ting things across ” with the quiet faith and 
patience of the one hundred and thirty-one 
year protest of the Quakers against slavery, 
she adds a measured comment that is price- 
less. She says, “Their methods, which 
never provoked opposition or resistance, 
were far more effectual than appeared on 
the surface.” Coming near the end of a 
brilliant career from a leader who unhesi- 
tatingly challenged opposition, one ponders 
deeply over the interplay of early influences 
in the development of her personality, the 
self-expression that resulted, the relative 
strengths in her leadership and the honest 
deductions from experience she herself made. 
Why did she apply the driving force of her 
vigorous personality increasingly toward a 
more fundamentally sound social education? 
Does this bit of wisdom in her final message, 
this conviction born of her own militancy, 


* Survey Graphic, October, 1926, p. 11. 
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imply a hidden economy in faith, patience, 
that is frequently overlooked in the effort to 
discount time and achieve results? 

One of the severest practical tests of great 
leadership is the ability shown in differing 
constructively in a world of conflicting opin- 
ions. Mrs. Kelley was eminently practical 
in the best sense of the term. Either you 
were for what she believed or “ agin it.” No 
one pulled the wool over her eyes for very 
long. Yet her long list of able and devoted 
friends holding very different views could 
testify to mutually stimulating values in their 
comradeship with her. The strong profes- 


sional friendship of Florence Kelley and 
Mary E. Richmond was just such a con. 
structive force in social work. What were 
the loyalties she demanded? How did she 
know whom to trust? 

In these days of changing values, of out- 
worn philosophies and of shrinking institu. 
tions, the experience of successful pioneers 
has something more than an emotional sig. 
nificance for all of us. How can their lives 
be made to yield guidance as well as inspira. 
tion? Can we learn from Florence Kelley 
how better to focus our own pioneering 
efforts ? Davip H. Horsroox 


Editorial Notes 


Experimentation under Pressure 

N spite of (or is it because of?) the con- 

tinued pressure of the daily job, staff 
members seem to be increasingly on the alert 
to devise ways of doing a more effective job 
without adding more workers. Experimen- 
tation, especially with new methods of intake 
and alignment of staff indicate a freedom 
from routine and an open-mindedness as to 
results that are refreshing and promising. 
From one district in Milwaukee for instance, 
we hear: 


We [the staff] have divided into four groups 
each carrying definite responsibilities: (1) intake; 
(2) health; (3) unemployment; (4) therapy and 
opportunity, There are three senior case workers 
in the district, one is taking intake, and the other 
two are carrying case loads—each with some cases 
on an opportunity and others on a_ personality 
level. One of these case workers is to carry a 
definitely protected case load, made possible even 
in this busy year by a special donation from an 
interested individual who is paying the salary of 
a worker so that there may be a real demonstration 
of what can be done with a protected case load. 
The health cases are being carried by a case worker 
who was formerly a hospital social worker; the 
unemployment cases by a case work aide under the 
supervision of a senior case worker. We are using 
some volunteers with the aged and with sismple 
health problems. The visitors-in-training have 
carefully selected case loads. 

We are all interested in the intake. Although 
it is too early to weigh its advantages or to evalu- 
ate the lessons it has taught us, we find that it is 
directing our attention to who is our client, what 
is our function, what of value have we as case 
workers to offer. Certainly it has presented some 
problems which are particularly interesting in view 
of our past thinking about our approach to our 
client. 

As to results, perhaps by the end of the year we 
may have something to contribute to case work 





thinking. At the moment we are sure only that 
this set-up has enabled us to do a better case work 
job than would otherwise have been possible with 
the same staff. Three of the visitors have donea 
pretty thorough case work job and have developed 
a broader and deeper understanding, so that even 
if the emergency made it necessary for us to dis- 
continue the experiment there has still been suff- 
cient gain to justify it. 


The volunteer as well as the paid member 
of the staff has participated in the district 
experiment : 


We have four volunteers assisting in the office. 
They take charge of the waiting room—meet 
clients, take routine information on applications, 
clear them in the Social Service Exchange, and 
so on. One of these volunteers brings her pert 
able typewriter and does some typing of letters; 
she also fills out Advisory Committee — blanks. 
Another makes statistical cards, another enters 
relief, and the fourth sends for work records, using 
our forms. Each has her own clerical job with 
which she becomes familiar. We find that this 
saves time in teaching them and they are more apt 
to like the thing they are able to do. 

We have two volunteers serving as aides to cast 
workers, doing collateral work such as sc 
records, dispensary calls, seeing private physicians, 
lawyers, and so on. One reads and summarizes 
all D.O.R. records for us. One also delivers cloth 
ing when it gets piled high in the District Office 

Six volunteers are carrying cases under supef 
vision of the district secretary. Three of them 9 
far have only one case each, the other two have two 
each. The cases are picked with a view to situ 
ations which will profit by friendly visiting and 
also where the problem is not too serious or comt 
plicated. Some are health problems, others unem- 
ployment. Recently one of these volunteer visitors 
made two client visits and three collateral visits 
in one afternoon, accomplishing some investigation 
in a manner to be envied by some staff members. 
She showed initiative and resourcefulness. At 
other has a case of a girl who is going thr 
neurological and psychiatric examinations at 
Milwaukee County Dispensary. The volunteer 5 
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taking her there and back and is very ingenious in 
the way she uses the contact. Her reports from 
the clinic show understanding and are full and 
comprehensive. 

January reports show a total of thirty-six col- 
lateral visits and twenty client visits made by 
yolunteers. 


A suggestion from Kansas City, Missouri, 
is one of those simple things which we are 
likely to overlook unless constantly reminded 
of their importance: 


Perhaps you remember that we talked of the use 
of reading as a tool in case work. We are con- 
tinuing (in my district) to suggest reading and to 
provide reading material for as many clients as 
make any response. And in some cases at least 
the results are gratifying. When we moved to our 
District office, we put a magazine rack in the hall 
and keep it filled with such magazines as Literary 
Digest, Liberty, Saturday Evening Post, America, 
Woman's Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and occasionally Harper's. We also put a news- 
paper in the rack nearly every day. 

Most of the people read while they are waiting 
for an interview. The time does not seem so long 
and they do not get impatient and restless, so that 
they are in a better frame of mind during the 
interview. There is much less talking among the 
clients and therefore less of the “ Miss A does 
this or won't do this for me,” and “ Well, I’m not 
getting as much as you.” And they often find 
something interesting which they mention to their 
visitors. 


International Social Work 


HE International Conference of Social 

Work is still four months distant but 
already its influence is evident. First, it is 
stimulating among social workers of all 
countries a scrutiny of social work objec- 
tives and methods as they affect the family ; 
and second, the results of this scrutiny so 
lar as they are available at the present time 
are significant in their revelation of the inter- 
national aspects of social work thinking and 
activities. 

The four memoranda of the British Com- 
mittee, for example, are of more than aca- 
demic interest. Mr. Pringle brings to his 
historical and general discussion of the fam- 
ily his customary imagination and emphasis 
on deeper values. It is more than a coinci- 
_*The Study of the Family (A Guide to Studies 
in Preparation), No. 1; The Family in the Chang- 
ing World, Rev. J. C. Pringle, M.A., No. 2; Social 
Work in the Families of the Unemployed, by Hilda 
Jennings, M.A., and Peter Scott, No. 3; Economic 
Insecurity and the Family, by Henry A. Mess, 
B.A. Ph.D., and Dorothy C. Keeling, M.B.E,, 


No. 4. Le Play House, 65 Belgrave Road, West- 
minster, S.W. 1, England. 
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dence that he and Dr. Plant make the same 
point. “Almost all families that we know 
have a very clear picture of the Family,” 
writes Dr. Plant.2. Mr. Pringle clothes the 
same idea in a different phrase: “ The fam- 
ily that matters most is the one which our 
imaginations are depicting for us hour by 
hour because that is the family we shall try 
to create.” 

The second part of memorandum No. 4, 
“Economic Insecurity in the Home,” and 
the one on “ Social Work in the Families of 
the Unemployed ” are both based on current 
experience of social agencies. Their con- 
clusions and their specific illustrations could 
be matched in our own experience in this 
country. It is not only in England that 
social workers need to be told that “ when 
we are discussing security it is well to remind 
ourselves that hitherto security has been 
exceptional; insecurity is the mark of hu- 
man level, as of all other life. Harvests 
fail, wars occur, and the economic structure 
is continually changing. And_ whatever 
progress we may make, security is likely to 
remain partial and relative.” 

“Social Work in the Families of the Un- 
employed” is a limited study of a single 
community that is homogeneous both cul- 
turally and industrially. The last two para- 
graphs are particularly provocative: 

The most habitually expressed thought of many 
unemployed men is “ How am I to maintain the 
existence of myself and my family?” The under- 
lying preoccupation, which becomes conscious and 
vocal only in some unemployed at some times, is, 
“What is the purpose of this existence?” “ What 
are the real values of life and how and why am I 
missing them?” 

The task of the social worker in the distressed 
areas is to help find an answer to these underlying 
questions. He cannot live thoughtfully among un- 
employed and their families without recognizing 
that existence ripens into life only through the 
satisfaction of the three-fold need for the deeper 
human relationships, creative activity, and the 
glimpse of something greater than the self. While 
the family functioned as a self-supporting, pro- 
ductive unit and as the motive for sustained work, 
it had its part in the satisfaction of all these needs. 
Now, while it still serves to foster the flowering 
of personality through right relationships and may 
help to open out the mind to wider vision, in the 
depressed areas it no longer spurs men on to satisfy 
their third need for creative activity. For the in- 
centive to this something other than family eco- 
nomic need must be substituted. This substitution 
may be looked on as temporary or permanent 


according to whether chronic unemployment is 
thought to be due to a passing maladjustment or to 


* See page 41 of this issue. 
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a breakdown of the economic system. However 
that may be, in the long run the system itself must 
satisfy the test of human “ values” or be destroyed 
in its conflict with them. 

All the reports and papers we have seen 
so far indicate serious gaps in our factual 
material—indeed this may be one of their 
greatest contributions if one of the chief 
goals of knowledge is the discovery of our 
ignorances. As James Stephens puts it, “a 
well packed question carries its answer on 
its back.” 


United Educational Program 


HE United Educational Program just 

launched under the auspices of the 
National Social Work Council is a co-opera- 
tive venture on a three months experimental 
basis, to test the possibilities of continuous 
interpretation of the basic values of the 
different types of social work without regard 
to the immediate exigencies of money rais- 
ing. It has grown out of the conviction that, 
if we are to develop a real educational pro- 
gram in social work, we shall have to get 
down to fundamentals in interpreting func- 
tions in each field. The Program is enlisting 
the active participation of those staff mem- 
bers in the different agencies who are inter- 
ested not only in publicity methods but in 
policy making as well. 

The practical purpose of the United Educational 
Program is to enlist all fields of social work in a 
co-operative movement to bring about public under- 
standing and support of essential social services 
during these difficult times. This is to be attempted 
in two ways: (1) by re-enforcing local effort 
through national channels of public information; 
and (2) by encouraging various national agencies 
and their local units to more active educational 
efforts, and to help them if they so desire. 

The project will be under the direction of 
Bart Andress and of an Administrative 
Committee representing the membership of 
the National Social Work Council. | Dr. 
William F. Snow of the American Social 
Hygiene Association is the chairman of this 
Committee. 

Five working committees have been ap- 
pointed, each representing a major field of 
social work—Character Building Work, 
Social Case Work, Emergency Relief, Pub- 
lic Health, and Child Welfare. On these 
committees will rest the responsibility for 
gathering the basic material from both local 


and national agencies which is essential to g 
complete picture of the country’s social wel- 
fare needs. Their work will undoubtedly 
involve to a varying extent a re-evaluation 
of basic concepts on the part of the different 
fields and agencies, as well as the thinking 
through of new approaches to the whole 
problem of interpretation. 

It is decidedly wholesome that at this 
critical time we should have an enterprise 
which will thus focus our thinking on the 
basic needs of human beings as the ultimate 
and only valid reason for the organization of 
social services. The United Program has as 
its major objective the stimulation of local 
communities and of different fields of social 
work to think through their own services in 
relation to social needs and to produce mate- 
rial to interpret those needs effectively. It 
is not thinking in terms of generalized pub- 
licity, of one blanket description to be ap 
plied wholesale to all kinds of social work 
and all kinds of communities, nor of sending 
out large amounts of canned publicity for 
local consumption. 

The Committee on Social Case Work, of 
which Linton B. Swift is chairman, repre- 
sents practically the same group of agencies 
that participated in the Milford Conference! 
This Committee’ will consider, first, social 
case work as an approach to human prob 
lems—the so-called generic aspects; and 
second, the values and particular contrib 
tions of the specific case work fields. 


Salaries 


HE study made by Mr. Hurlin in 1929 
and published in Tue Famity, July, 
1930, is still our main source of data as to 
salary practices and policies in the family 
field.2 A picture of current conditions 3 
badly needed, and it is good news indeed 
that Mr. Hurlin has consented at the request 
of the Family Welfare Association of Amet- 
ica to undertake another study this spring. 
Questionnaires will be sent to all member 
*See Milford Conference report, Social Cast 
Work—Generic and Specific, published by_ the 
American Association of Social Workers, 1929. 
* The material gathered by Mr. Hurlin related to 
Salaries and Vacations in Family Case Work 
is available as a publication of the Russell Sage 


Foundation, 130 E. 22d Street, New York City, a 
ten cents a copy. 
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agencies of the Association and to a selected 
oup of Jewish family agencies as well. 
The study will be somewhat more exten- 
sive than that of two years ago. For one 
thing Mr. Hurlin hopes to get not only data 
that will be comparable to the earlier study 
but also a picture of what has happened to 
salary practices during the emergency. 


Agencies will be asked to give salary figures 
for two selected months, probably March, 
1931, and March, 1932. 


The schedules will be in the mail not later 
than April 15 and, if all answers are in, as 
they should be, by the 15th of May, it will 
be possible to have the material published in 
time for use in the early summer when 
agencies are making up their budgets for the 
next year. It is a busy time for agencies to 
add another task to their immediate burdens, 
but the whole question of salary policies is 
so important to the carrying on of case work 
itself that it should be given the right of way. 


Case Work in the Movies 


Helen Wallerstein 


T last a case work movie. And remarkably 
enough it comes out of Russia. Yet, why 
remarkable? Dr. Williams went to Russia to 
fnd out what they were doing about mental 
hygiene and, you recall, he discovered that Russia 
was mental hygiene. (If he were writing this 
article, he would find in “ The Road to Life” a 
good thesis with which to illustrate his point.) 
I suppose, then, we need not be surprised to find 
in a Soviet picture the first real and convincing 
exposition of social case work in being; not its 
theory, laboriously explained to a naive and 
ignorant public, but a human document full of 
its hopes, techniques, and accomplishments. 

But pause a moment before we get too far in- 
volved in this enthralling case work business. No 
one, except perhaps a few large-eyed beginners, 
wants to go to a movie to be educated. A movie 
is for recreation. The important point is that 
“The Road to Life” is, first of all, entertainment 
of the highest order. It is a stunning picture 
from the point of view of interest, photography, 
and the use of sound. I, who err on the side of 
boredom, sat through it twice, delighted. The 
photography is lovely; the close-ups of faces are 
memorable. They stay with you as does that 
wonderful head of a fish girl, by Whistler, in the 
Wallace Gallery. There is a landscape—just a 
fleeting glimpse of a river and trees—that is a 
Corot. The use of sound seems different from 
ours. There is less dialogue, although plenty, 
and the un-understandable voices are pleasant; 
sound is rather a background, a chorus—the music 
and singing give life. 

The story tells of the taming of the so-called 
“wild boys” of Russia. There are two themes, 
both somewhat sentimental: First, that which 
deals with Mustapha, leader of the wild boys 
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(wonderfully played by a hideous urchin with 
Mongolian features and a laugh that works on 
heart strings), head of the first group to go to 
the Collective, brought home dead at the head of 
the first train on the railroad built by the children, 
killed by a bandit. Running beside this is the 
story which tells of the killing of Kolka’s mother 
by one of the boys, who was stealing apples; 
Kolka’s escape from his father, who becomes a 
drunkard; his succession to Mustapha, as head of 
the gangs; and his subsequent partnership with 
Mustapha, as a leader at the Collective. Two 
stories of the training of delinquent youths—but 
how is it told? 

I do not know whether these uncanny Russians 
set out to teach us case work. I do not even know 
whether their social workers know the term. I 
cannot say whether their technique is conscious or 
unconscious, though I suspect the former, for 
admittedly they are clever. What have we? First 
these wild boys—boys of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
the most difficult ages—in action; thieves, run- 
aways, homeless despots. Then the community’s 
consciousness of the problem, the formation of 
a “Commission of Social Workers” to deal with 
it. A case conference. A group around a table 
discussing the problem, and acting on it. One 
by one the boys are brought in, Mustapha, with 
the squinty eyes. He is experienced, he knows 
them all, calls them by name and they him. 
“Good morning, Aunt Marya. Good morn- 
He is wily, a slippery one. 

“You escaped from the Katov home?” 

A nod from Mustapha. 

“And from the Moscow home?” 

A smile. 

“And now where——?” 

Jail says one, jail for such as these. But others 
shake their heads. Jail will never answer. 
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Sergeyev has an inspiration. He gathers the 
boys together. (They think he is a doctor and 
begin to strip.) He talks to them frankly, they 
grow suspicious. He puts it up to them. What 
about work—honest work—work for the state? 
They draw back—rough words rise. Sergeyev 
faces them silent, he brings forth a tin of MPROVEMENT in the leader- 
cigarettes (this Sergeyev is a wonderful man, : ‘ ‘ 

ship and practice of social 


wonderfully acted—one believes in his single- : ° 
handed faith which carried the experiment work waits upon a more universal, 


through). “I have some confidential business.” and a more adequate educational 

He proposes the Collective. and professional preparation of 
Well, he does not believe he will ever get them its personnel. “\~ “— The 

there, this first gang. He is certain they will Summer Ouarter begins 

escape. They go through the streets and board et 

the train. He hands out money for food—* Money June thirteenth. 

to Mustapha, the thief?” Will he return? Just 

as the train pulls out he does, with bread for all, 

and, drawn from his bosom, a stolen sausage! 

“Just luck, not stealing,” says Mustapha. ey 





Sergeyev looks serious, troubled; smiles, “ But 
never again.” 

And then, they are at the Collective. Machinery, 
work. Each boy according to his last. Mustapha The New York School of Social Work 
is given leather to cut—he who has been adept 122 East Twenty-second Street 
at cutting fur coats from ladies’ backs. The boys New York 
break out, steal spoons. No spoons are furnished 
to replace them; the dog is better off. One night 
the spoons are back in their accustomed places. 

Later, with spring, come floods and disaster. 
No more materials for work. Idleness. “ Sergeyev, 
you must find something for us to do.” He will The Pennsylvania School of Social 
go to Moscow. While he is gone, there is riot, and Health Work 
revelry; machinery is broken. Not till it is nearly 
too late do some of the boys rise and quell it. 
Sergeyev returns, the boys with bowed heads, in Two-year program of graduate 
the midst of the ruins, gather around him. training for Social Case Work 
Silence. And, at last, and Community Social Work. 

“You had a good time.” No more. 

He carries a large box from which he produces One-year program of 
a toy railroad and sets it up. Public Health Nursing 

“We will build a railroad.” Raw material need education for  regis- 
not be stopped again. tered graduate nurses. 


Mustapha will be engineer, and Kolka conductor. 
A close-up of Kolka, the head of a young god. Bulletin and further information 

“Conductor,” says Kolka, his face lighting up. on request. 

There is no doubt the Russians intended- this 
picture for propaganda; that is part of their pro- 
gram at present. But this business of case work 
will get you—unless you are like the New York 
Times critic, who thinks Hollywood could have 
done better, had it the boys, and suggests Oliver 311 S. JUNIPER STREET 
Twist as a talking picture. No other country , 
today could have produced “The Road to Life.” PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
For the machinery that sets these boys on that 
road is the creative philosophy of a nation. 
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